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ITALY, ABYSSINIA, AND THE LEAGUE COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT. 


HE publication on September 23 of the full text of the Report 
of the League Committee of Five on the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute did not add anything of material importance to what 
was already known, since an outline of the proposals put forward 
had been published in Geneva some days previously ; but there 
are certain points in the Report to which attention may perhaps 
be drawn, while the replies to it which have come from Addis Ababa 
and from Rome are also worth examination. 

The Report, it should be noted, contains no mention of the 
possible cession of any territory by Abyssinia to Italy. The only 
reference to what are understood to be Italy’s claims in respect 
of territory is contained in a protocol accompanying the report, 
which is issued jointly in the name of the French and British 
Governments and not in that of the League Committee. In this 
it is stated that the two Governments had informed the Committee 
that they were “ready to facilitate any territorial adjustments 
between Italy and Ethiopia by offering, if necessary, certain 
sacrifices in the region of the Somaliland Coast.’’ There is, in fact, 
no reference at all to Italy in the Report, which confines itself to 
outlining the spheres in which reorganization should be carried 
out through the instrumentality of agents of the League. 

On the subject of economic development, the other main Italian 
interest, it is proposed that the Charter of Assistance for the country 
should take the form of a protocol recording the acceptance of 
the Ethiopian Government of a plan of reforms, drawn up by the 
League Council. This would include provision for the possible 
participation of foreigners in economic development through 
tenure of land and the exercise of commercial and industrial 
activities. As to foreign trade, there would be economic equality 
on a basis of reciprocity, and foreign assistance in public works 
and communications, in the postal, and in the telegraph an‘ 
telephone services. 

The only reference to the claims of Italy in the economic sphere 
is contained in a second protocol, stating that the French and 
British Governments are prepared to recognize a special Italian 
interest in the economic development of Ethiopia, and “ con- 
sequently these Governments will look with favour on the conclusion 
of economic agreements between Italy and Ethiopia, on condition 
that the existing rights of French and British nationals are re- 
spected by the two parties; and that the recognized interests of 
France and the United Kingdom under all agreements already 
in force are safeguarded.”’ 

It is, then, the League which, it is proposed, shall be responsible 
for the whole plan of reform. ‘‘ It appears to be the duty of the 
League,’ says the Report, “ to offer to extend to the Ethiopian 
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Government collaboration and assistance on a collective interng. 
tional basis* so as to enable the latter resolutely to undertake wide 
measures of constructive action, not only to improve the lot of 
the Ethiopian people and to develop the natural resources of the 
country, but also to enable the Empire to live in harmony with 
its neighbours.”’ 


The assistance suggested would take the form of the sending 
of a mission of foreign specialists to organize the police and 
gendarmerie, to participate in measures of economic development 
as outlined above, to draw up the Budget, supervise State ex. 
penditure and the collection of taxes, and to reorganize and preside 
over the law courts, the education system and other public services, 
It is emphasized that the members of such a mission must be able 
to rely on the effective co-operation of the Ethiopian authorities, 
ind the Report goes on to say that 


‘““It would be expedient to provide a central organism both 
to co-ordinate the work of the assistance services and to secure 
for them the necessary support of the Ethiopian Government. 

‘““A principal adviser would be placed at the head of each 
of the four public services or groups of public services mentioned 
in the previous section. 

‘“* The principal advisers might either (a) be subordinate to 
a person who would be both their chief and, at the same time 
the delegate of the League of Nations accredited to the Emperor: 
or (b) form a Commission presided over by one of them who would 
be the delegate of the League of Nations. 

“The delegate of the League and the principal advisers wil! 
be appointed by the Council of the League with the agreement 
of the Emperor. The agents, other than the principal advisers, 
will be appointed by the Emperor on the nomination of the delegate 
of the League, or with his endorsement, according to the nature 
and importance of their functions. 

‘“* The delegate or the Commission will, whenever necessary, 
and at least once a year, make reports which will be communi- 
cated to the Emperor at the same time as they are addressed to 
the Council of the League. 

“ The Ethiopian Government will submit to the Council any 
observations it may wish to formulate in regard to these reports. 
The reports and observations, if any, will be studied by the Council 
at the earliest possible date. 

‘*“As the work of assistance must be long, it would seem 
unpractical to assign to the plan a relatively brief duration such 
as five years. It would, however, be desirable to provide that 
the plan may be reviewed at the end of five years by the Council 
of the League so as to take account of the experience gained during 
that period.” 


The above suggestions are put forward by the Committee o/ 
Five as “‘ a basis of negotiation.’’ It was as such that it was hoped 
they would prove acceptable to Signor Mussolini, however much 


(1) The italics are ours. 
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they fell short of the aims which had previously been expressed 
in Rome as the “ irreducible minimum.”’ 

So far as can be learned from the decision taken in Rome, 
however, and from the communications made to the Committee 
of Five in Geneva, the Italian Government is not even giving them 
consideration, on the ground that they fail completely to take into 
account the Italian point of view. 

What this point of view is may be gathered very easily from 
the many declarations made both in Rome and in Geneva, but 
it is to be remarked that, apart from the communiqué issued after 
the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council on September 21," there 
has appeared no official statement containing a formal Italian 
reply to the proposals of the Committee’s Report. Whether this 
is due to an unwillingness to recognize the competence of the 
League to deal with the problem, or is merely a device to enable 
the Duce to modify his attitude, in case this should be advisable, 
without appearing to change the character or scope of his demands 
is a matter for conjecture, but it is interesting to note that the 
Committee has so far? received from Baron Aloisi nothing more 
than a number of verbal observations on certain points in the 
Report. 

These observations: amount, however, to a refusal to accept 
the main principles on which the League proposals are based, as 
well as to admit that the details of these proposals meet the absolute 
requirements of Italian policy. In the first place, it is complained 
that the League ignores the fact that Italy has been aiming at a 
protectorate over Abyssinia for at least forty years, and treats as 
a dead letter all the provisions towards that end in the various 
Treaties and agreements concluded since 1891 onwards.’ 

Even more serious is the Duce’s contention that the measures 
he intends to take in Abyssinia are purely “ colonial ’’ in character 
and that the question, therefore, does not come within the province 
of the League. Abyssinia, he declares, has forfeited her right to 
membership of the League, by her failure to carry out her under- 
takings, especially as regards the abolition of slavery,* and it is, 
therefore, impossible for Italy to deal with her on terms of equality. 
That she is incapable of governing herself is considered to have 
been admitted by the League Committee itself, or it would not 
have put forward proposals for foreign assistance, and this being 
the case, Italy’s claims to a major share in the task of working a 
mandatory system should have been recognized. Instead, as a 





(1) For particulars of this, see the Chronology, page 27. 

(2) That is, up to September 25. On that day the League Committee published 
its own summary of the Italian ‘‘ observations ’’ orally delivered to the Chairman 

(3) For an outline of the various agreements in which Italy's claims to a 
special position have been mentioned, see the Bulletin of July 27, 1935, Vol. XII, 
No. 2. 
(4) In particular, it is contended that she has not fulfilled the terms of Article 23 


of the Covenant. 
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member of the Fascist Grand Council declares,’ although th, 
League has admitted that Abyssinia needs the civilizing reforms o 
a European State, the Committee’s plan strives to eliminate Italy 
from such a role. , 

Another contention freely “ aired ’’ in the Italian press is tha 
there should be no distinction between the internal Abyssiniay 
problem and the Italian problem. The League, it is complained, 
divides the problem into these two parts, whereas it is in reality 
one, and should be solved by an organic settlement. Italian interests, 
as Signor Gayda pointed out on September 21, are not only 
economic, they are fundamentally linked to security, which must 
be directly and solidly guaranteed. ‘‘ The Committee of Five,” 
he wrote the next day,’ “‘ has not taken Italian security into con- 
sideration as a problem of vital interest for Italy. Its proposals 
. . . do not reach to its fundamentals, which must be seen with 
eyes not imaginatively Utopian, but coldly and precisely realistic.” 

If it is asked exactly in what way is Italian security threatened 
and why it is considered that the League proposals fail to recognize 
this threat, the answer may be found in the references made by 
Signor Gayda to the Italian claim for Abyssinian disarmament 
In the first place the grant of a port, it is argued, would merely 
encourage the Emperor to import arms with which to drive Italian 
colonists out of the country; but more serious is the suggestion 
that only the police and gendarmerie should be under foreign 
control. The scheme, says Signor Gayda, makes no mention of 
the army, which is to be left entirely uncontrolled, and he 
continues : 

“All the strength of Italy has been directed towards 
Abyssinian disarmament. Only disarmament can _ guarantee 
peace in this territory and in those parts of Abyssinia where treaties 
recognize special Italian rights. The mistake of the Committee, 
which is a mistake typical of the League, is that of considering 
the Abyssinian army to be like any other army in any other 
civilized Power in the world, and to apply to Abyssinia concessions 
and measures valid only for civilized countries.” 

The Abyssinian army is feudal in basis and the various Rases 
could move their troops when and where they liked. He goes on: 

The central authority, even granted its good faith, would be 
incapable of stopping such movements. The Italian theory of 
security is based on this elementary fact. As to the use of 
European advisers, Ethiopia always has had them, but all they 
have ever done is to strengthen the country’s armed forces and 
contribute to the progressive increase of the Abyssinian danger.” 


Apart from the danger from the army, the proposed police 
force would be quite incapable of guaranteeing security in a country 





(1) In an article in the Tribuna of September 21. 
(2) In the Voce d’ Italia, the Sunday edition of the Giornale d’ Italia. 
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more than three times the size of Italy and in a state of barbarism, 
so that ‘‘ Italy would remain with her present 2,000 kilometres 
of frontiers open to all possible incursions and invasions.” 

The demands believed to have been put forward by Italy when 
Baron Aloisi saw the League Committee on September 21, will be 
found on a later page.’ They appear to show that Italy claims 
complete administrative control of Abyssinia. As to this, an 
interesting light is thrown on the Italian attitude by a statement 
published in Rome on September 22 pointing out that it is essential 
to distinguish between Abyssinia proper—the true Ethiopia in- 
habited by Amharas—and the conquered provinces. It is only 
the latter that Italy wants, it is declared, and as they have all 
been conquered only in recent times—actually between 1883 and 
1909—the central government in Addis Ababa is not considered 
to have very much more claim to them than has Italy. The 
argument appears to be that as these provinces are “ colonial 
possessions won by force,’ there is no moral reason why they should 
not figure under a similar title in the Italian Empire. The people 
are, for the most part, of different race and religion from those of 
“historic Ethiopia,” and might scarcely be expected to feel any 
real loyalty to the Emperor. 

A map of the country showing its divisions into the original 
Abyssinia, comprizing one-third of the total area, and “a vast 
and confused agglomeration of colonial Statelets ’’ was published 


by the Corriere della Sera on September 5. It is interesting to 


notice that Addis Ababa itself and a considerable part of the ancient 
kingdom of Shoa’ are shown as outside the Abyssinian State, which 
comprizes only a, roughly, square-shaped area north of the capital, 
with Lake Tana nearly in the centre of it. 

The Galla Tulama tribe living around and to the west of Addis 
Ababa are shown as having been conquered in 1883; next came 
the Empire of Harar, east of the capital, in 1887; and in sub- 
sequent years the Aussa, Ogaden, Arussi, Borana and other tribes. 
It was only in 1935, according to the map, that the Sultan of Jimma 
was brought into subjection,’ and, incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that at the opening of the model prison in the capital on 
September 24, it was a Jimma chief who led the crowds of Moslems 
who came to proclaim their loyalty to the Emperor and handed 
to him the arms which they possessed. 

Before leaving the subject of Italian claims one further point 
should be mentioned. It is not yet clear whether Signor Mussolini 
is demanding that any outlet to the sea for Abyssinia should be 
in Italian territory, in other words, in Eritrea, or that no port of 





(1) Vide page 9. 
: (2) Shoa is one of the three Amharic provinces, and was the Kingdom of Menelik 
before he became Emperor. 

(3) It was announced last June that the Emperor had declared his sovereignty 
over Jimma; Italy formulated diplomatic reserves regarding this, on the ground 
that the Emperor’s policy was endangering Italian interests. 
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any kind should be allowed to her but, in any case, as far as cay 
be learnt from reports from Addis Ababa, any suggestion tha; 
Assab might be awarded to Abyssinia, or a free zone established 
there, would be entirely unacceptable to the Ethiopian Govern. 
ment, who consider the port as valueless.* 

The attitude of that Government towards the League Com. 
mittee’s proposals is, however, entirely sympathetic, though it js 
careful to draw attention to the stipulations as to the necessity 
of the Emperor being consulted in all the details of their application 
and his acceptance obtained of all appointments of advisers. There 
are also one or two points on which further elucidation has been 
asked for. The Report suggests that the new corps of international 
police should be responsible for regulating strictly the carrying of 
arms by civilians, but it is pointed out that every Abyssinian i Is a 
potential soldier. Feudal lords have their standing armies, and 
smaller local chiefs have armed escorts, which are a sign of position 
and prestige. It is believed that any attempt to disarm the feudatory 
princes of the north would mean civil war, and there is no doubt 
whatever that any move towards the destruction of the ancient 
military régime would meet with wide-spread opposition. The 
question of the so-called ‘‘ disarmament ”’ of Abyssinia is, in short, 
one which bristles with difficulties, which would not be materially 
diminished by entrusting the task of carrying it out to the League. 

As to the extent to which the Emperor is ready to meet the 
Italian claims it would appear from the most recent reports that 
he is willing to cede the Ogaden Province and Aussa, provided he 
receives compensation, preferably in the form of cash. He is also 
prepared to allow Italy to build a railway connecting Eritrea with 
Somaliland, to be owned and operated on the same basis as the 
French railway to Jibuti, but he refuses to consider making any 
territorial concession with regard to it. 

Turning to the reply of the Government to the proposals in 
the League Committee’s Report this, as already stated, is sympa- 
thetic, and amounts to an acceptance of all the measures outlined 
as ‘‘a suitable basis for a fruitful discussion upon the nature and 
the use of machinery of such assistance and collaboration ’’ as 
they aim at providing. 

The reply states, in particular, that the Government “ regards 
as an essential part of the scheme the formal recognition of the 
right of the Emperor to reject at will any adviser who may not 
possess his full confidence.’’ It agrees that the collective work of 
assistance must cover a large period, and suggests that it is, there- 
fore, advisable to devise the possibility of reviewing the scheme at 
the end of five years; this revision would be carried out at the 
request of Ethiopia, the scheme receiving the Government’s consent 
before any executive action was taken. 


(1) The Treaty of 1928 was accompanied by a convention providing for the 
construction of a road from Assab to Dessie, and for the leasing to Abyssinia of a 
free zone at the port. 
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In a reference to the wish of the French and British Govern- 
ments to facilitate territorial adjustments between Italy and 
Ethiopia by themselves making sacrifices of territory the reply 
states that the Government “ observes with satisfaction that this 
proposal is being made to it, not on behalf of the League, which 
has no status to propose a territorial change, but solely by France 
and the United Kingdom with the single object of contributing 
to peaceful settlement of the conflict.”” The document continues : 
“The Ethiopian Govefnment repeats its declaration that it is 
prepared to negotiate territorial adjustment on a basis of exchange 
on terms advantageous to all parties concerned.”’ 

Finally, as to the recognition by France and Great Britain of 
Italy's special economic interest, the Government, it is stated, 
“ will merely say that, for its own part, it will execute in the spirit 
in which they were concluded, all existing international treaties 
concerning the treatment of foreigners and foreign trade, in its 
relations with all the Powers that are entitled to claim the benefit 
thereof,” and an assurance is added that any future economic 
agreements with Italy will scrupulously respect all existing rights 
recognized by past treaties and agreements. 


At the moment of going to press the Report has been published 
of the Committee of Five on their efforts of conciliation. This. is 
chiefly interesting for the inclusion in it of a detailed statement 


of the Italian arguments, advanced in the “ observations ’”’ of 
Baron Aloisi at Geneva, explaining why the proposals in the Com- 
mittee’s first report were totally unacceptable to Italy. 

The principal object of the Italian Government appears to be 
to show that the method of international supervision is not the one 
which should be followed in handling the case of Abyssinia. She 
has proved herself to be unworthy of membership of the League, 
it is declared, and action of some sort is therefore essential, but 
the form of assistance proposed by the League does not allow for 
the facts; first, that ‘‘ the Abyssinian State, properly so-called, 
should be placed in such a position that it can do no injury to its 
neighbours’; and secondly, that “‘ the different peoples which 
are subject to the tyranny of Abyssinia and live on the frontiers 
of the country under inhuman conditions should be rescued 
therefrom.”’ 


It is then contended that 
‘In the case of a country where conditions of barbarism are 


accompanied by a powerful modern armament, international 
supervision cannot be regarded as a solution answering to the 
aims that must be pursued both by the League, as a last effort 
to lift Ethiopia to a higher degree of civilization, and by Italy, 
who sees in Ethiopia her special and most dangerous enemy. 

‘** A case like that of Ethiopia cannot be settled by the means 
provided by the Covenant, because the Covenant does not con- 
template the case of countries which, though unworthy and in- 
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capable of participation in the League of Nations, continue to 
claim the rights and to demand the observance of the obligations 
that such participation involves.” 


ac 


This leads to the complaint that “the Italian reasons based 
on treaties, historical facts, the defence of the Italian Colonies, 
and Italy’s mission in Africa have been completely ignored in the 
Committee’s proposals.”’ 

What Italy claims is the right to a mandate over Abyssinia, 
or so it would appear from the contention that “‘ had some latitude 
of judgment and elasticity of application been allowed for, even 
on the lines of such League principles as are embodied in the 
institution of mandates, the solution of the problem would have 
been brought nearer.” 

One further point is significant. The Italian Government 
appears to be definitely opposed to the granting to Abyssinia of 
any outlet to the sea whatever. Referring to the proposal that 
France and Great Britain would make concessions on the Somaliland 
coast to facilitate territorial adjustments in favour of Italy the 
“‘ observations ”’ state that : 

“ The Italian Government are forced definitely to oppose these 
proposals, because they have repeatedly denounced the danger 
of such a solution, which makes Ethiopia into a maritime Power, 
thus heightening the real threat that she constitutes to Italy. 

“The Italian Government have always opposed such a possi- 
bility. Italy formerly refused an Ethiopian proposal for the 
exchange of Ogaden for a territorial outlet to the sea through the 
Italian colony of Eritrea. The Italian Government are now all the 
more bound to refuse a proposal for the cession of an outlet to the 
sea to Ethiopia through the colonies of other Powers. The mere 
reference to such a possibility shows that no account has been 
taken of Italian reasons and the causes that have led to the present 
conflict, which consists mainly in the fact that Ethiopia constitutes 
a menace to Italy.” 

H. L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


inia. 

M September toth.—The Empress broadcast an appeal “ to women 
jl over the world,” in which she referred to the “ numerous and 
oowerful armies preparing to invade our country under the fallacious 
oretext of bringing civilization to our pastoral people living near to 
jature and in communion with God.” 

September 11th.—An official statement was issued saying that the 
Government were completely unmoved by rumours that war would 
break out on September 24th. 

The ban on the employment of foreign officers in the Army was 
lifted. 
Speech by Mr. Hawariat at the League Assembly. (See League 
Nations.) 

Official mission en route to Japan. (See China). 

September 12th.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s assurance of the British 
Government’s belief in collective action to maintain peace was described 
as creating a profound impression in Addis Ababa. His suggestions 
ior the collective development of backward countries in the interest of 
both producers and consumers were also well received, although it 
was made clear semi-officially that it would not be acceptable for any 
disproportionate share of the concessions or co-operation to be given 
to Italy. ; 

September 13th.—The Emperor broadcast a statement to Europe 
pointing out that the settlement of the Walwal incident eliminated 
all pretext for war. The behaviour of Italy would now be judged by 
history. 

He was ready to accept an enquiry into the Abyssinian situation 
by a League committee, and he would be prepared to answer point 
by point the accusations made in the Italian memorandum to the 
League. 

September 15th.—Nine Belgian officers arrived in Addis Ababa 
to take commissions from the Emperor. 

A memorandum containing preliminary observations in reply to 
the Italian charges was issued, and circulated at Geneva. This stated 
that facts and figures had been given without respect for the most 
elementary rules of observation, and enormous errors of date had 
been made. 

It was untrue that no Abyssinian law existed; on the contrary, 
at all times there had been a strong sense of justice in the people. It 
was untrue that the practice of cutting off the hands and feet of thieves 
still continued ; this had not been done since the epoch of Apoua. 
As to slavery, the trade was severely punished and many persons were 
hanged yearly for taking part in it. 

The laws of the Church in Abyssinia had the force of civil law, 
and there were 220 festivals in the year, so that it was not true to say 
that fair and humane working conditions were not maintained by law. 

As to the question of refusing concessions of land, etc., to foreigners 
it was pointed out that the lands divided between the Crown, the 
Church and the people were associated with a social function. To 
each landowner there was attached a service, often military. Economic 
right went side by side with political duty. In such conditions it was 
very difficult to concede landed property to foreigners. 
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For acts such as were invoked by Italy there existed a regular 
procedure. In the long list of complaints no example had been given 
of any matter in which Italy had asked for arbitration and Abyssinj, 
had refused it. 

September 16th.—Belgian Government’s Note re position of Belgian 
officers in the Ethiopian Army. (See Belgium). 

September 18th.—The Government received information from 
Geneva that the report of the Committee of Five was favourable ty 
Abyssinia. The report itself was also received. 

A protest was received from the Italian Minister against obstacles 
which, he alleged, were being placed in the way of the departure of 
Consular caravans from Dessye, Gondar, and Debra Markos by |oca| 
authorities. 

The Foreign Office replied that guarantees of safe conduct could 
not be given unless the Consuls travelled via the capital and thence 
to Jibuti. 

September 19th.—The Government decided not to give permission 
to the Italian commercial agent at Gondar to leave for Eritrea by the 
northern route, but to offer alternative routes to Addis Ababa or the 
Sudan. 

September 21st.—The Emperor made a statement to the Britis! 
press in which he said that as Italy had rejected the League proposals 
“clearly negotiation in anything like a reasonable atmosphere was 
approaching its end.” Attachment to the principles of the Covenant 
involved responsibilities, and war could only be prevented now by 
the application of sanctions. 

He considered that the most efficacious would be economic isolation, 
beginning with purely financial pressure on the lira and an embargo 
on the import of primary materials, to be extended later to all com- 
merce. The Suez Canal should be closed to Italian ships. Ethiopia, 
on the other hand, should be assisted in obtaining arms and munitions. 

He appealed to Great Britain to withdraw the embargo on arms 
supplies, which was contrary to the terms of the 1930 Treaty, and to 
grant him a munitions loan, to be secured on his shares in the Rail- 
way Co. and the Government’s interest in the salt and other monopolies. 

He then outlined the concessions he had already made in the 
interest of peace, 7.e., cessions of territory in Ogaden and in the Eritrean 
hinterland, against access to the sea, and a payment by Italy; the 
opening of Ethiopia to the economic expansion of all countries on : 
footing of equality ; administrative reform with foreign assistance ; 
reorganization of the police and law courts; delimitation of the 
frontiers ; a declaration of neutrality, to be guaranteed by the three 
Powers ; and an international loan for economic development under 
the protection of the League. 

The Emperor pointed out that a peace settlement consecrating 
the occupation by Italy of any of his territory would imply a breac! 
of Article 10 of the Covenant. Such a breakdown would affect the 
whole of Africa. 

September 22nd.—Statement by Legation in London re concession 
granted to Mr. Chertok. (See Great Britain). 

The State Council decided to accept the League Report in principle, 
but wired to Geneva for the full text before giving final approval. | 
was understood that further elucidation was wanted of two points 
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» the résumé ; the first, where an apparently special economic position 
was offered to Italy ; and the second, where there was a suggestion of 
direct negotiation between the two parties, since if this meant negotia- 
‘ions “ under Italian guns ”’ this could certainly not be accepted. 

September 23rd.—The Government, replying to the proposals of 
the League Committee, declared their willingness to open negotiations 
immediately on the basis they provided. They then expressed “ frankly 
and fairly ” their interpretation of the suggestions, stating that they 
observed the principles that guided the Committee “ with the keenest 
satisfaction.” 

The declaration of loyalty to their undertakings of 1923 was 
repeated, and that made recently, ve their application for the assistance 
of the League, was confirmed. They agreed with the Committee 
‘hat the collaboration and assistance of the League represented the 
serformance of a duty which the League considered it was bound to 
discharge, that the assistance was disinterested, and was intended 
to enable Ethiopia to attack resolutely the constructive work necessary 
n the country. 

The assistance and collaboration must be collective and inter- 
national, and they agreed that any scheme drawn up by the League 
must be in response to a request from the State to be assisted and 
be assented to by its Government. They regarded as an essential 
part of the scheme the recognition of the Emperor’s right to reject 
any adviser who might not possess his full confidence ; and agreed 
that the work of assistance must cover a long period. 

The Government stated that they had taken note of the declara- 
tion by France and Great Britain regarding territorial sacrifices, and 
observed “* with satisfaction that this proposal is being made solely 
by France and the United Kingdom with the single object of con- 
tributing to the peaceful settlement of the conflict.” 

They repeated their readiness to “ negotiate territorial adjust- 
ment on the basis of an exchange, on terms advantageous to all parties 
concerned.” They noted also the intention to recognize Italy’s special 
interest in the economic development of Abyssinia, and “for their 
own part, will execute in the spirit in which they were concluded, all 
existing international treaties concerning the treatment of foreigners 
ind foreign trade in their relations with all the Powers that are entitled 
to claim the benefit thereof. Should the Government hereafter con- 
clude any economic agreement with Italy such agreement would 
scrupulously respect all the rights recognized by treaty as belonging 
to the nationals or protected persons of all the Powers benefiting by 
the said treaties.” 

Figures published in Addis Ababa showed that the total strength 
of the armed forces was over one million men. 

September 24th—The Government ordered mobilization of forces 
in the frontier provinces. 
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Australia. 

September 23rd.—Speaking at the reassembly of Parliament the 
Prime Minister pointed out that the Commonwealth, while convinced 
that the maintenance of the principle of collective security was 
essential to world peace, wished to make it clear that no provisions 
of the Covenant had been violated either by Abyssinia or Italy. 
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The discussion of these matters should not assume that eithe; 
country would violate any of its obligations, and it seemed unwis. 
therefore, either to anticipate any breach, or to announce in advanes 
the action which would be followed in unforeseen contingencies, 

The leaders of the Federal Labour Party and of the Lang Laboy; 
Group spoke strongly in favour of isolation. 


Austria. 
September 12th.—The British Government’s anxiety to preserye 


peace was criticised by the Press as being “‘ at the expense of Italy.” 
The Reichspost said, however, that the fact that Sir Samy! 
Hoare abstained from all threats would be noted with relief all over 
Europe, because the existing fear of war was not the direct result of 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, but of the attitude of Great Britain, jp 
face of the national claims of Italy, and of the “ difference which has 
so suddenly arisen’ between London and Rome. It compared “ the 
very different attitude ”’ adopted by the League in the Manchurian 
crisis. 

The Stunde said that there was no need to look for the reason why 
British policy was pushing the League of Nations so persistently to 
the fore. 

In an interview given to a London newspaper Herr Schusschnigg 
deprecated the idea of sanctions against Italy. 

September 18th.—The Retchspost, referring to the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute, said that “ Britain’s military preparations are now assuming 
the character of a threat of war. Italy, on the other hand, is preserving 
a dignified attitude.” 

The Minister of Finance was understood to have informed th 
Cabinet that al] the country’s European creditors had agreed to the 
postponement of intercst and sinking fund payments on the Reliei 
Loans until the end of 1938. 

September 20th.—It was learnt that in a letter acknowledging the 
bestowal on him of the freedom of a number of townships the Arch- 
duke Otto had informed their burgomasters that he considered the 
people had learned that the foundation stones of a new Austria had 
been found in the ruins of the old Austria. ‘* There, too, is the Crown 
to be found,” he said, *‘ which no Hapsburg yet has ever looked on 
as a vain bauble, but which for many a one has proved a crown of 
thorns. This may well be my lot also, if the wish of the people for the 
restoration of the Monarchy should be fulfilled. I could not withhold 
myself from it, for to be the advocate of the Austrian people is a duty 
for the heir of the Martyr-Emperor.” 

Five Nazis were arrested at Salzburg following the discovery, 
on September 18th, of a number of bombs concealed in parcels addressed 
to the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg and other prominent persons. 

September 22nd.—The Government received official information 
that Signor Mussolini had ordered the release of 68 prisoners in thi 
former Austrian districts in South Tirol and the liberation of 98 who 

had been living under police surveillance. This action was “an 
acknowledgment of the bearing of the German population in thi 
Bolzano district during the recent Italian manceuvres.”’ 

September 24th.—An air raid rehearsal was held in Vienna, in 
the presence of the President and the Chancellor. 
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um. 

September 16th.—The Government published a Note stating that 
the officers who were in Ethiopia as instructors had acted entirely 
without its knowledge, and citizens bound by military obligations 
had previously been warned that enlistment in foreign armies was 
illegal. Those who had disregarded this warning would have to be 
recalled to Belgium. 

As regards those not under military obligations the serious con- 
sequences which their enlistment might entail in the event of war 
were pointed out. 

Bulgaria. 

September 13th.—The police arrested over 80 Macedonians who 
had formed a revolutionary council, which intended, according to 
reports, to declare a revolution in Petrich and establish a “ Soviet 


republic.” 


China. 
September toth.— Japanese Foreign Minister’s statement re Chinese 
economy. (See Japan). 

September 11th.—An Abyssinian mission arrived in Shanghai, 
en route to Tokyo. 

September 12th——The, Communists in Hunan, under Ho Lung, 
were reported to have gathered the entire rice crop in North Hunan, 
to have built granaries, and to be erecting barracks. Changteh, how- 
ever, was described as safe from attack, and several small towns were 
stated to have been recaptured by Government forces. 

It was also claimed in Peking that Chiang Kai-shek had cleared 
Szechwan of the greater part of Red intruders and of local Communists 
with whom they had joined forces. 


Danzig Free City. 

September 23rd.—The League Council and Mr. Eden’s Report 
ve alleged infringements of the Constitution. (See League of Nations). 

September 24th.—It was learnt that an agreement had been reached 
with the Polish Government regarding the Danzig currency restrictions. 
A protocol was initialled providing that the existing condition of full 
freedom for business in foreign exchange should be maintained and 
containing an assurance by the Danzig Senate that allotments of 
foreign exchange against gulden would be made available in cases 
where they were required for purposes of Polish trade. 

Danzig also agreed that its currency control should not be used 
for discrimination. 


Egypt. 
September 16th.—A categorical denial was given in Cairo to the 


statement of Signor Gayda that the Egyptian Minister of War and the 
British Assistant Inspector-General of the Egyptian Army had been 
in touch with Senussi chiefs from Cyrenaica. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement announcing that since the 
beginning of the international complication friendly conversations 
had been taking place between him and the British High Commissioner 
as to the effect which possible developments might have on Egypt. 
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The Acting High Commissioner handed to the Premier a com. 
munication assuring him that Great Britain was fully alive to the 
interests and anxieties of Egypt, and would, if the occasion arose 
‘“ keep the Egyptian Government informed and enter into consultation 
with them regarding any developments of the international situation 
which may closely concern Egypt.” 


France. 
September 11th.—Enquiry in London re British attitude towards 


aggression in Central Europe. (See Great Britain). 
A decree was published containing new and stringent regulations 
governing the export of war material. 


September 12th.—The general tenor of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
at Geneva was well received, particular importance being attached to 
his declaration that the British Government and people would “ main- 
tain their support of the League and its ideals as the most effective 
way of securing peace.” But there was evident considerable anxiety 
as to whether Great Britain would adopt so firm an attitude in the 
event of aggression in Central or Eastern Europe as in the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute. 

The Petit Parisien reported that M. Laval, in his conversation 
with Sir Samuel Hoare the previous day, had made a further protest 
against hasty action on the part of the League, and had said that 
if the British Government had in recent years shown but a tithe of 
its zeal for League principles, the existing disastrous situation would 
never had arisen. 

The paper also hinted that the Prime Minister had declared his 
opposition to sanctions in any form. 

L’Agence Economique, in an article entitled ““A Ray of Light 
at Geneva,” described Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech as marking a date 
in the history of the League, and as “‘ the most imposing and the most 
definite manifestation which has happened in the direction of the policy 
constantly laid down by France for the organization of collective 
security.” 

September 13th.—M. Laval’s speech at the League Assembly. 
(See League of Nations). 

September 15th.—The Journal des Débats, commenting on M. 
Ldval’s speech at Geneva stated that M. Laval had proclaimed that 
*“* France remains and will remain faithful to the Covenant, but those 
who conclude that she will blindly launch herself into the indeterminate 
policy of sanctions are certainly straining the meaning of our engage- 
ments.” 

The Front Paysan announced the opening of a campaign against 
the agricultural policy of the Government. 

September 17th.—The Matin published an interview with Signor 
Mussolini, who said that Italy was a lover of peace and wished for peace. 
but only wished for it if it was based on justice ; “ she will go quite 
straight in what she thinks to be the path of right and that of her 
vital necessities. It was believed at first that I was playing a game 
of poker. There can be nobody to-day who still doubts that the un- 
shakable decision of the people is such.as has been openly stated.” 
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After referring to their long-standing friendship with Britain he 
said: ‘* We find it monstrous that a nation which dominates the 
world refuses us a wretched plot of ground in the African sun. Many 
times and in every way I have given the assurance to Great Britain 
that her interests in Abyssinia would be scrupulously safeguarded. 
But the interests for which she is so strongly opposing us are other 
interests and she does not say so.” 

Never from their side, he went on, would come any hostile act 
against a European nation; “but if one is committed against us, 
well, it means war. Italy does not want it, but she is not afraid of it.” 

Referring to the mobilization of 10 million men he said: “ You 
will see better things still if, for example, anyone dares to institute 
military sanctions against us. Does France . .. want sanctions? 
As for the others, let them realize this: to take sanctions would be 
to run the risk of remaking the map of Europe.” 

The Front Paysan, the Agrarian Party and the Committee of the 
Défense Paysanne issued a statement outlining their plan of action 
to induce the Government to take steps to revalorize prices of farm 
produce. They were to demand a moratorium for tax payments, 
and farmers would reduce their purchases to a minimum. 

They also demanded the suppression of all imports of foreign 
cereals, meat, vegetables and timber, a “ massive” reduction in the 
quotas for fruit and poultry, strong protection for hemp and linen, and 
the reduction of excise duties on alcohol. 

A decree was issued authorizing the appropriation of 85 million 
francs for supplementary air defences. This would be deducted from 
the total amount of 1,800 million francs provided for by the two Bills 
already tabled, but not yet discussed, and was appropriated by decree 
solely because it was not possible to await the reassembly of Par- 
liament before beginning the programme. 

Decress were also published restricting the movements and oppor- 
tunities of foreign labour. Definite proportions were fixed between 
it and the total labour employed. 

The Government Committee on Public Works adopted the main 
outline of the immediate public works programme, involving an 
expenditure of goo million francs. 

September 21st.—The Minister of Finance presented the Budget 
Estimates for 1936 to the Cabinet, which approved them. Receipts 
were shown as just over 40,000 million francs and expenditure at 
g millions less. These figures showed a reduction of 7,500 millions 
on the 1935 Budget. 

M. Régnier claimed that the Estimates were “ sincere,” since 
he had reduced by 20 per cent. on the 1935 figures the total revenue 
estimates, in spite of the fact that recent decrees had given him over 
1,000 millions of fresh receipts. 

Expenditure was reduced by normal departmental economies 
totalling 2,000 million and by decrees accounting for 5,500 millions. 
A special Budget set aside a sum of 95 millions for the Normandie. 

There was also a second or “ Loan” Budget, estimated at 6,613 
million francs, of which 6,230 millions was set aside for national defence 
—1,000 millions being for the Air Force. 

The Cabinet issued a decree authorizing the Government to take 
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retaliatory measures against Governments which prevented their 
nationals from travelling abroad. 

September 22nd.—A meeting of farmers of the Front Paysan at 
Blois came into collision with Communist demonstrators and many 
arrests were made by the Gardes Mobiles. 

The Agrarian Party issued a statement accusing the Gardes of 
attacking members of the Front Paysan, and of attempting to arrest 
M. Dorgéres, its leader. 

September 24th.—The Confédération Générale du Travail adopted 
a resolution that “ the present duty of the League of Nations is shown 
by the danger of imminent war,” which called urgently for the appli- 
cation of the Covenant, “ the whole Covenant, and, in the first place, 
the application of economic sanctions.” 


Germany. 

September 11th.—At the opening of the Nazi Party rally at 
Nuremberg a proclamation by the Fiihrer was read in which the three 
enemies of the Nazis were denounced. These were: “ Jewish 
Marxism,” and the Parliamentary democracy akin to it ; the Zentrum, 
described as “ politically and morally destructive’’; and certain 
elements of “an incorrigible and stupidly reactionary bourgeoisie.” 

These three groups were still conspiring against the Nazi régime, 
and in future sterner measures would be taken to deal with them. A 
warning was also given to both the religious confessions against taking 
part in politics. 

In a reference to the economic situation the proclamation stated 
that though Germany was still suffering from the effects of a very bad 
harvest in 1934, the supply of essential foodstuffs was guaranteed. 
Germany would be made independent of imported goods by the pro- 
duction of her own raw material—not “ substitute products,” but 
entirely new materials, such as petrol made from coal, and synthetic 
rubber. 

*“Germany,” it concluded, “is to-day no longer a defenceless 
plaything of the world, no longer is she an object of foreign wantonness. 
She stands safe, not safe through treaties and pacts, but through the 
determined will of the leaders and the actual strength of the nation. 
Our Army is our most precious and proud property. . . . We shall 
strengthen the Reich through its Army, and make it more and more 
a safe bulwark for European peace, and thus of European culture.” 

Herr Hess opened the ceremonies with an address in which he 
eulogized the Fiihrer’s achievements, especially in placing Germany 
in a position in which she was able to “* conduct negotiations with the 
greatest sea Power on earth, through which she could once more 
construct an effective weapon of defence on the sea.”” He then made 
a vigorous attack on the Jews. 

September 12th.—Herr Hitler took the salute at the march past 
of 50,000 members of the Labour Corps on the outskirts of Nuremberg. 

The proposal in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech for a raw material 
inquiry was welcomed by the press. 

It was estimated that some 10,000 Lithuanians had already been 
given voting rights in Memel, which they could not have acquired if 
the terms of the Memel Autonomy Statute had been observed by the 
Bruvelaitis Directorate. It was also reported that another candidate 
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on the German parties’ list, Dr. Treichler, had been deprived of 
Lithuanian citizenship and had thus lost his electoral rights in Memel. 

The Berliner Tagebdlatt called for action by the guarantors of 
the Memel Convention (Great Britain, France and Italy) “ while there 
is vet time.” 

' It was semi-officially denied that Dr. Schacht had told a press 
conference that “ it is in the interests of our State that the fight against 
Jews and Catholics should be stopped for at least two years—Germany 
cannot afford the luxury of making enemies of the entire world.” 

Statistics were published showing that the number of students 
attending German universities had been reduced by over 33 per cent: 
since 1933. The proportion of Jews attending universities had also 
been substantially reduced, to about one-seventieth. 

September 13th.—In an address to several thousand “ Hitler” 
girls and women at Nuremberg the Fiihrer said the Nazi movement 
was providing “* braver and better husbands.” ‘*‘ We men are ready 
to fight,’’ he added, *“* but when we are wounded you must nurse us. 
Nature has provided for this.””’ The bearing of children was woman’s 
great triumph, and there was no equality in giving women tasks where 
they were men’s inferiors. 

Addressing one of the departmental congresses at the Rally, 
Dr. Goebbels said the fundamental inability of Western European 
intellectual circles to understand Communism as a phenomenon 
threatening the life and structure of the nations was illustrated by a 
leading article in a representative English paper (The Times of 
August 7th). The writer, he said, did not even take the trouble to 
study the basic principles either of Nazism or Bolshevism. 

He emphasized that while Communism tried to annihilate all 
national and racial differences, regarded private property as the primary 
source of the difficulties of the capitalist system and crushed the 
individual, National-Socialism made property, personality and the 
ideas of race and nation the determining factors of human civilization. 
Though nothing was further from their minds than giving advice to 
other nations, the Nazis felt it to be the historic mission of Germany 
to form a breakwater against the wave of an Asiatic and Jewish tide. 

September 14th.—U.S. reply to protest regarding New York 
magistrate’s comments on Bremen flag incident. (See U.S.A.) 

September 15th.—A special session of the Reichstag, at Nuremberg, 
was addressed by Herr Hitler, who said they had been following events 
in Memel with great anxiety. Memel had been stolen, and the theft 
had been legalized by the League. For years the German element 
there had been ill-treated in the face of all agreements, their only 
crime being that they were Germans and wished to remain Germans. 

Representations by the responsible Powers had been without 
value and without result, and it would be a praiseworthy task were 
the League to turn its attention to securing respect for the Statute. 
The preparations for the election showed contempt for justice and 
obligations, and Germany made no impossible claims when she de- 
manded that Lithuania should be held, by appropriate measures, to 
the fulfilment of signed treaties. In a reference to the Comintern, he 
said Germany expected nothing from protests in Moscow, and had 
decided to counter the Bolshevist hatred in Germany with the effective 
weapons of National-Socialist enlightenment. 
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Referring to the action to be taken against the Jews, he said that 
justification of this was to be found in the renewed boycott which the 
Jewish element had put in motion against Germany. “ From jp. 
numerable places there come complaints about the arrogant bearing 
of individual members of this people, so that one is forced to recognize 
that a united effort appears to be being made against National- 
Socialism.” 

General Goring then read three laws, which were adopted. The 
first declared the Swastika flag to be the sole flag of the Reich; the 
second imposed special conditions for full citizenship which would 
exclude all Jews; and the third prohibited the marriage of Aryans 
with Jews, and illicit relations between Jews and ‘“‘ Germans.” 

In a reference to the first, he said they were not going to allow 
the old Imperial flag to be used as a screen by reactionaries in their 
intrigues against National-Socialism. 

September 16th.—The Diplomatische-Politisch Korrespondenz, com- 
menting on the Geneva speeches, said Germany recognized the 
earnestness with which the whole League problem had been examined 
and handled on the British side without suppression or palliation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech might be regarded as a warning not 
to continue to drive a policy along a road that had become unsafe ; 
he also made it clear that it would not be enough to rely on collective 
measures to prevent war, and emphasized rather the need of eradicating 
the causes out of which wars might spring. 

Germany to-day was neither willing nor able to make her influence 
felt in the better organization of European relations except by her 
earnest efforts at peace with her neighbours. 

Herr Hitler closed the Nazi Rally with a speech in which he said: 
*“*The Army must preserve the power given to Germany and watch 
over it. Just when opinions about wars and so on differ, it is doubly 
necessary that the Army should be under strong leadership. _ Blind 
acknowledgment of the Party’s authority is necessary. . . . There 
is no excuse for any violation. 

“If some bourgeois elements say: ‘ The Leader, Yes; but the 
Party, No.’ Gentlemen, I say the Leader is the Party, and the Party 
is the Leader. Just as I am a part of the Party, so the Party is a part 
of me.” 

The democratic State, he declared, had to be broken up in the 
face of Jewish Bolshevism. Monarchy and the Christian religion had 
both failed in warding off these new methods of assault. The economists, 
professors, artists and clerics would never save Germany from the 
abyss, but only the political soldiers of the Movement. 

September 17th.—An official explanation of the anti-Semite laws 
showed that one of these provided for two classes of citizens. The 
status of Reichsbiirger was reserved to persons of Aryan blood, and 
Jews were to be classed as Staatsangehériger (belonging to the State). 

The Catholic Workmen’s Associations in Miinster were suppressed 
for activities hostile to the State. (They were among the organizations 
protected by the Concordat). 

September 18th.—Much surprise was expressed by the semi-official 
press that the three Powers should have taken seriously the repre- 
sentations they had made in Kovno, and should believe that they had 
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achieved anything in the way of preventing the Lithuanian authorities 
from putting the contemplated electoral changes into effect. 

The statement of the Lithuanian Minister at Geneva was regarded 
as entirely unsatisfactory, and described as “ an impudent speculation 
on inadequate knowledge of the true conditions in Memel, or on the 
superficiality of the League members present.” 

It was announced in Berlin that the subscription to the issue of 
500 million marks 4} per cent. Treasury Bills had been a complete 
success. (The Bills formed part of the 1,000 million mark loan issued 
for the consolidation of unfunded Government credits). 

September 19th.—The Minister of Education announced the in- 
troduction of a new school calendar, by which every Saturday was to 
be devoted to training in politics. A “ sliding six-day week” would 
be introduced, leaving out Saturday and Sunday for ordinary school 
work. The school year of 40 weeks would thus consist of 33 weeks 
of ordinary instruction, and, adding up the Saturdays, 7 weeks of 
political education. 

September 20th.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to 
the reception abroad of Herr Hitler’s remarks about Memel in his 
Nuremberg speech, said that history knew more than one case where 
the neglect of a timely warning had caused dangerous developments. 
In the Saar plebiscite the Powers responsible for Memel had shown 
clearly enough how free elections should be conducted, and it was time 
they should do likewise in Memel. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter repeated the accusation that thousands 
of Lithuanians had been given Memel citizenship for the elections. 

September 21st.—The Foreign Minister received the British 
Ambassador, who informed him of the joint representations made to 
the Lithuanian Government and said that in the latter’s reply assurances 
had been given that the Memel Elections would be conducted in 
accordance with the terms of the Statute. 

Baron von Neurath was believed to have expressed the hope that 
the three Powers would not cease in their efforts to bring about an 
improvement in the situation, and would not necessarily regard the 
recent joint step as adequate. It was not enough that order should be 
preserved during the actual voting ; provision must be made for the 
holding of a free election. 

September 22nd.—The Association for the German Nation Abroad 
organized a ** Day of the German Nation,” as part of the scheme to 
promote racial and cultural unity with Germans living abroad. 

In a speech regarding Memel, the Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion said Memel was the oldest German City in East Prussia. The 
Lithuanians were carrying on a war of extermination against the 
Memellanders, but the latter could be sure that they were not forgotten. 

September 24th.—The Third Prussian Synod of the Confessional 
Movement in the Evangelical Church opened in Berlin, and was attended 
by Herr Stahn, a member of Herr Kerrl’s Church Ministry, who 
appeared as State Commissar. The Secret Police were also represented. 

Herr Stahn gave an address in which he intimated that the Minister 
for Church Affairs saw no necessity for the Synod to meet, but as he 
had taken up the attitude that State interference in the Churchs’ 
freedom should no longer occur, he did not want to prevent it. He 
expected them, however, not to disturb his “work of peace” by 
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unfriendly decisions. He must stand by the finance law of March 
and the order issued in August, and if unfriendly decisions were made 
“very unfortunate consequences’ would rapidly occur, for which 
the Synod would be responsible. 


Great Britain. 

September 10th.—Sir Frederick Leith-Ross in Tokyo. (See Japan). 

September 11th.—It was understood that the Government had 
been asked by the French Ambassador whether it might be assumed 
that the firm attitude being taken at Geneva by Great Britain in 
regard to a case of unprovoked aggression would also be adopted in 
Europe, especially in the event of an act of aggression being committed 
against Austria. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the League Assembly. (See League 
of Nations). 

September 12th.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech was extremely well 
received by all except the Rothermere newspapers. 

A resolution was passed at the World Conference of Polish Jews, 
held in London, calling on all their organizations to boycott German 
goods. 
September 16th.—Statement to Egyptian Government. (See Egypt.) 

September 17th.—Statement in the Political Committee re the 
Assyrians. (See League of Nations). 

The Morning Post published an interview with Signor Mussolini in 
which he deplored the ‘“ overhanging clouds’’ which darkened the 
relations between Italy and Great Britain. In reply to a question as 
to why he had not opened his case against Abyssinia with England 
and France, he said: ‘“ On January 29th I had the British Government 
informed that the Italian Government invited the British Govern- 
ment to consider specific agreements for a harmonious development 
of the Italian and British interests in Ethiopia. I was ready to table 
my case—I wanted to do that. The British Foreign Minister answered 
evasively. In face of that silence there was only one way left. And 
I took it.” 

He went on to say that after Stresa, also, the attitude of the British 
Government “revealed its inclination to block off every just demand 
of Italy for satisfaction,’ and he had therefore decided to go straight 
ahead. 

As for the League, the suggestion offered, “‘ embodying vague 
allusions to a distribution of economic material and to land concessions 
from other Colonial Powers are things dealing with a remote 
future. . . . And do you imagine, for one moment, that England or 
France, or any other Power, would hand over any part of their 
dominions ? Certainly not—and why should they? ... There is 
no exit from the problem of Italian expansion along such lines of 
expectation.” 

As to the existing situation he said: ‘“ There is an Italian army 
in Eritrea, and so far the preparations have cost us 2,000 million lire. 
Do you think we have done that as a joke? No! We are on the 
march. It’s too late now to tell us to stop. Confronting our 200,000 
soldiers in Eritrea there are 400,000 blacks.” 

‘“* Expansion must come,” he said later. ‘‘ Look at Portugal, 
and Belgium and Holland. They all have fruitful colonies. Surely 
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Italy must have fruitful colonies, too. As soon as we get such colonies 
Italy becomes conservative, like all colonial Powers; and England 
and France need have nothing to fear, because Italy then joins with 
them, by the nature of things, in the collaboration of preservation. But 
as long as Italy is without such colonies, she remains, and must remain, 
a point of agitation.” 

September 18th.—Lord Cranborne’s statement ve mandated 
territories. (See League of Nations). 

The battle cruisers Hood and Renown, four cruisers and nine 
destroyers arrived at Gibraltar. 

September 21st.—Communication to German Foreign Minister re 
Memel Elections. (See Germany). 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech at Kelso, said their thoughts were 
at the moment all turned overseas. He hoped that, when passions 
had cooled, the Italians would once again do justice to their old friends 
and again be willing to co-operate with Britain for the maintenance 
of peace. 

Throughout the recent difficult and anxious weeks it had been 
made abundantly clear to them that they had been gravely handicapped 
by the fact—well-known on the Continent—that their defensive forces 
had fallen to a dangerously low level. This had shaken the confidence 
of their friends in Britain’s ability to carry out her obligations, and 
encouraged others, not so friendly, to think that she could be treated 
with indifference, if not with contempt. 

This was not helpful to the cause of peace. Britain would never 
use her forces for aggression, and no one was afraid that they threatened 
anybody. But if Britain’s words were to be listened to with respect, 
she must be recognized as strong enough to make good the obligations 
she might have to undertake. 

The time had come to face realities, and “‘ to recognize that, in 
this workaday world, disarmament must follow, and not precede, the 
establishment of a sense of security.” 

September 22nd.—The Abyssinian Legation announced that an 
agreement had been reached between Dr. Martin, the Ethiopian 
Minister, and Mr. Chertok “in regard to Dr. Martin’s mineral con- 
cession in Wallaga, Western Ethiopia.” The land was the personal 
property of Dr. Martin, and the Ethiopian Government was in no way 
concerned. 

The Foreign Office issued a communiqué announcing that on 
September 2oth the Ambassador in Rome had communicated to the 
Italian Foreign Ministry the movements of the British Fleet and the 
reinforcements of men and material of the garrisons in the Mediterranean, 
adding that they were not intended to imply any aggressive intention 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

“He explained,” it continued, “that such measures had been 
taken as a natural consequence of the impression created by the violence 
of the campaign against the United Kingdom which had been con- 
ducted by the Italian press during the last few weeks. 

“Signor Suvich made an analogous communication and stated 
that he was authorized to declare to the Ambassador that Italian 
preparations in the Mediterranean Basin were of a purely precautionary 
nature and had no aggressive aims.” 

September 23rd.—A delegation of business men from Estonia, 
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Latvia and Lithuania was entertained by the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

September 24th—A Cabinet meeting gave full approval to the 
actions and attitude of the Government’s representatives at Geneva, 
The Foreign Secretary was understood to have stated that he had 
sent a personal message to Signor Mussolini, through the Ambassador 
in Rome, assuring him that British navaJ precautions implied no 
hostility to Italy. 


Greece. 

September 13th.—Much dissatisfaction was expressed in the press 
at the repeated appearance of Italian warships and seaplanes in Greek 
waters, at Corfu and small islands of the archipelago. 

September 18th.—It was announced that the plebiscite on the 
restoration of the monarchy would be held on November 3rd. 

September 23rd.—It was understood that the Government had 
protested to the Italian Government concerning the visit to the harbour 
of Astakos of the naval tanker Prometeo, which was alleged to have 
taken soundings in the harbour. 


Hungary. 

September 12th.—The Pester Lloyd said that Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech had not fully satisfied the expectation of a decisive attitude by 
Great Britain on the African conflict. But it greeted warmly his words 
about the possible application of Article 19 of the Covenant regarding 
the elimination of causes of war by treaty revision. 


Italy. 

September 11th.—The Geneva correspondent of the Giornale d’ Italia 
stated that Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech “left the impression of an 
intransigence which is destined to aggravate the situation.” 

An official denial was published of a report that the Government 
had proposed to Germany the conclusion of a pact of non-aggression. 
The Giornale d'Italia stated that Italo-German relations were so clear 
as to need no treaties. 

Three decrees were published calling up men of the 1913 class, 
who normally would have been excused, and specialists of other classes, 
especially 1g10 and 1g12. 

Signor Gayda, writing on the position of France, recognized that 
M. Laval was in a very difficult situation. “‘ The British Government,” 
he said, “* puts as a condition for its support of France on the European 
Continent, and even for its adherence to the Locarno Pact, the con- 
version of France to the policy of sanctions.” 

He pointed out, as reasons why M. Laval should not fall in with 
the “‘ game of England,” that, in view of possible changes in the British 
Government, the foreign policy of England in the future wes something 

unknown. Also, the prestige of the League had been seriously com- 
promised by the failure of the Disarmament Conference, the Manchurian 
case, etc. “* By refusing now to follow the policy of sanctions of 
England, M. Laval is not threatening, but attempting to save the 
prestige of the League ; by so doing he will, above all, preserve the 
League from the suspicion of acting for particular interests.” 

In conclusion, he said that all those who wished to act for the 
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peace of the world must aim only at localizing the conflict, giving to 
it its colonial character, and “ refusing to allow it to precipitate an 
absurd European tragedy.” 

September 12th.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech was bitterly criticized 
in the press. The Corrtere della Sera said that “ stripped of all that 
is useless and superfluous in it, the speech is a real intimation to France 
to adopt the British point of view about sanctions against Italy.” 
Other newspapers described the speech as a “‘ monument of hypocrisy,” 
“a theoretical, false, blackmailing speech,” “‘a defence of the past 
policy of England,” and “a bitter instigation to all the States of the 
League.” 

In the Giornale d@’ Italia Signor Gayda ridiculed Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
suggestion of further international negotiations for the better dis- 
tribution of raw materials. All such previous conferences had ended 
in “ words, words, words.”’ To recall them now meant only to persist 
in a Utopia, just as it meant the intention of finding insidious means 
“to sidetrack an elementary, concrete, and urgent problem like that 
of Italy, which consists in the need and right to have colonial outlets 
as efficient as those of France and Great Britain.” 

It was understood in Rome that the press had been ordered to 
cease all attacks on Great Britain. 

In a speech at the meeting of the Permanent Wheat Committee 
Signor Mussolini said the 1934-35 harvest marked the roth year of 
the ** battle of the wheat,’ and quoted figures to show that the balance 
of this period was on the right side. It was necessary to consolidate 
the positions reached, and to aim decisively as the next goal at an 
average production of 80 million quintals. (The total for the 1935 
harvest was given as 77,144,700 quintals). 

September 13th.—Signor Gayda, in a reference to M. Laval’s 
speech said it did not surprise him. French policy since the War had 
been based on the League, “‘ in which France shares with England the 
dominating position.” “If collective security as expressed by the 
Covenant,” he went on, “ signifies . . . not only Article 16, but the 
entire Covenant, and imposes a scrupulous respect for all international 
obligations, what really is the position of Abyssinia, who has not only 
violated all international treaties concluded with Italy and threatened 
her territories and the lives and goods of her citizens, but has also 
violated the moral principles of more than one Article of the Covenant 
and all the special obligations assumed as a condition of her admission 
to the League ? ” 

“The Abyssinian affair,” he concluded, “ represents for Italy a 
vital interest. This interest must be considered from three stand- 
points: the need for Italian expansion, the opposition of Abyssinia 
to this need, and disproportion between colonial possessions. It is 
impossible to neglect one of these factors without falsifying the 
nature of the Italian problem.” 

September 14th.—A communiqué issued after a special meeting of 
the Cabinet stated that the Duce had reported fully on the military 
and political situation. Preparations in East Africa were ‘‘ proceeding 
with greater intensity, so as to guarantee us in face of the preponder- 
ating Ethiopian forces, whose mobilization has already begun. In 
view of the unrest manifested by certain native exiles of Cyrenaica, 
our defences in Libya are now being reinforced.” 
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The armed forces were such as to be able to reply “ to any threat MM vehic 
whatsoever, from wherever it may come.” milli 

The speeches of Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval had been “ received : 
with the greatest calm in responsible quarters, and by the mass of the J sacri 
Italian people,” since they could not have been different, for obvious MM ture 
reasons, in view of the British and French position as regards the § year 
League Covenant. 1930 

The friendship with France Italy intended to develop, in the 
interests of European collaboration, ‘‘ which cannot be broken by a # and 
conflict of a colonial character or by the employment of sanctions 
which were never specified and never applied in the much graver 
preceding controversy between members of the League.” 

The Council examined “in what circumstances Italy’s continued 
membership of the League would be rendered impossible.” It felt it 
its duty “to reconfirm in the most explicit manner that the Italo- 
Ethiopian problem does not admit of a compromise solution, after the JB poi: 
immense efforts and sacrifices made by Italy, and after the irrefutable 
documentation contained in the Italian Memorandum.” 

September 15th.—Signor Gayda, in the Voce d'Italia, accused 
England and Egypt of complicity in the unrest in Cyrenaica. The 
attitude of England, he said, was hostile ; “‘ her ultimate aims remain lang 
just as obscure as her real motives. Certainly no one in Europe and & yj: 
outside believes seriously in her sudden fervour for the League. This JB {or 
hostility is sincerely deplored in Italy, but it is not feared.” tak 

The Corriere della Sera pointed out that Italy could not consider J ¢he 
any form of bargain, which would be “ unjust and dangerous, because sur 
it would provoke in the future a harder and more difficult war. We the 
must get out of the Abyssinian equivocation ; this will be an advantage 
for Italy, for civilization, and for the League of Nations.” wh 

September 17th.—Signor Mussolini’s statement to the Matin. inc 
(See France). 

The Stampa, referring to the dangers of international complica- 
tions in Eastern Europe, stated that “if the solidarity in Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean should no longer be preserved, nothing 
will then prevent the storm from breaking.” 

The Tribuna blamed Great Britain for the rupture of the Stresa 
front, and described her alleged military measures as “ threatening 
and unjustifiable.” 

Signor Gayda described the anti-British campaign carried on in 
> since Italy had the duty of explaining 
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Egypt as “ purely defensive,’ 


“* to the friendly Egyptian nation her policy, which is in no way directed ™ 
against Egypt or against the interests of any other Oriental] nation.” ™ 
Morning Post interview with Signor Mussolini. (See Great Britain). 7” 
September 18th.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet a statement * 
was issued announcing the floating of a State loan “* to meet the expense ra 
of the defence of the Colonies in East Africa.” It was to be issued 
at 95 and to bear interest at 5 per cent. It was free of all tax, present 
or future. Facilities were granted to holders of the old Five per cent. L 
Consols, which had been converted in 1934 into Three-and-a-half per M 
cent. Redeemable Bonds, enabling them to buy the new loan on M 
favourable terms. Ce 
The Cabinet also approved an increase in the turnover tax and h 
in certain direct taxes, and a new tax on goods carried by motor I 
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vehicles. It also decided to fund all War pensions, for a total of 750 


million lire a year. 

The statement said that citizens would be able to support the new 
sacrifices because the general condition of trade, industry and agricul- 
ture had improved. The deficit of the Budget for the current financial 
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rds the [year would be reduced, and would disappear in the Estimates for 
‘ 1930-37. 

In the In Eritrea a new road, 60 miles long, was opened between Nefasit 
n by af and Decamere, towards the Abyssinian frontier. 
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September 19th.—A decree was published authorizing the forma- 
tion of a commission to revise all existing regulations relating to 
problems arising with belligerents and neutrals in time of war. 










ream A second decree provided for the reorganization of the institute 
Ii tit of naval war. 

he Signor Mussolini’s statement to a Warsaw newspaper. (See 
e 





Poland). 
Orders were issued for the re-examination of all men of the classes 


from 1901 onwards who had previously not been passed for military 
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service. 
? The Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d'Italia, stated that the 
“main # janguage of The Times and other British papers indicated a “ deliberate 
Pn wish for a conflict.” The Tribuna accused Britain of responsibility 
bis IF for the Walwal incident and of provocation through the naval measures 
Has taken in the Mediterranean. A spokesman of the Government informed 
sider the press that the news of the movements of British warships had 
“aust HF curprised Italy, because she did not intend in any way to threaten 
We the means of communication of any European Power. 
itage He also said that there was one thing about the League report 
; which pleased them; it implicitly admitted that Abyssinia was 
atm. & incapable of governing herself. 
lica- September 20th.—Signor Mussolini received the French Ambassador 
tern and Signor Suvich received the British and Japanese Ambassadors. 
hing _ Certain sections of the press accused Great Britain of wishing to 
impose her will on the League, and of hoping the Duce would give a 
resa negative reply “‘so that a decision should then be taken on those 
ing sanctions which Great Britain alone is ready to apply.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s declaration that Britain would not act alone 
fe was stated to be “‘ merely words”; the “facts” proving what the 
ing real British intentions were, the facts being the movements of British 
ted warships and “ other warlike preparations.” 

” Signor Gayda accused Great Britain of wishing to see Italy 
n). humiliated, and asked what would have happened if Italy had not 
nt joined her in the War. ‘“ England,” he said, “can to-day think of 





threatening Italy only because Italy with her sacrifice has contributed 
to preserve and increase the British power.” 

September 21st.—The Council of Ministers met to examine the 
League proposals and received an ‘“‘ample report” from Signor 
Mussolini. The following decision was taken: ‘‘ The Council of 







er 
mn Ministers has taken note of the proposals . . . it has examined them 

carefully. . . . While appreciating the attempt made by the Five it 
d has come to the decision to consider such proposals unacceptable 
or inasmuch as they do not offer a minimum basis sufficient for conclusive 
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realizations which may finally and effectively take into account the 
rights and the vital interests of Italy.” 

It was contended in Rome that the plan rested on a wrong basis, 
and there was no connection whatever in the Report between the 
Abyssinian and the Italian problem. There could be no security for 
Italy in her existing relations with Abyssinia, but the Report did 
not contain a single word of recognition or disapproval of the policy 
of aggression and treaty violation persisted in by Abyssinia. Italy 
was set on one side, and the League took her place and occupied itself 
with the internal problems of Abyssinia. 

In reality, wrote Signor Gayda, the two problems were one, and 
should be solved by an organic settlement. He complained that 
Abyssinia had been rewarded because of her misdeeds and protected 
because she was barbarous; while Italy must be punished for her 
tolerance and left undefended because she was civilized. 

An authoritative statement made in Rome pointed out that 
Italy only contemplated “* purely colonial measures ”’ ; such measures 
were from time to time adopted even in the British Empire, and were 
actually in progress on the Indian Frontier. 


September 22nd.—Communiqué by the British Foreign Office re 
Sir Eric Drummond’s visit to Signor Suvich. (See Great Britain). 

Reply of the Government to the League report and proposals. 
(See League of Nations). 


September 23rd.—The Premier received the British Ambassador. 

The Report of the League Committee was published in the press, 
which took up the attitude that the proposals were inadequate and 
that Italy could only accept a solution which entrusted to her, and 
not to the League, the task of setting Abyssinia’s house in order. 

The opinion stated semi-officially was that the allusion by the 
League Committee to the method of the collective mandate ought no 
longer to be maintained. 

The communiqué on the reciprocal declarations made by Signor 
Suvich and Sir Eric Drummond was widely published, and an official 
footnote appended stating that “‘ on the Italian side it may be observed 
also that the hostile attitude to Italy of several sections of the British 
press has contributed to our taking the precautionary measures referred 
to in the communiqué.” 

A decree was issued assigning to “extraordinary requirements 
in the Colonies . . .” in the year 1935-36 a sum of 2,500 million lire. 
The Colonial Ministry was to have 1,000 million; the War Ministry 
1,050 millions; the Ministry of Marine 150 millions; and the Air 
Ministry 300 millions. 

A second decree authorized the expenditure of 12 million lire 
on urgent public works. 

Publication of League Committee’s Report and communiqué. 
(See League of Nations). 

Reports from Libya stated that steps were being taken for raising 
up to 20,000 new native troops. 

September 24th.—The Cabinet met and a communiqué was issued 
stating that the Duce “ made a short report on the political situation 
as it had developed between Saturday and to-day. He declared that 
Italy had presented no counter-proposals at Geneva, but had simply 
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set out verbally the motives why the proposals of the Five were 
unacceptable. 

“ Everything that has happened from Saturday onwards goes 
to show that the attitude of the Italian Government could not have 
been different. He then outlined the possible developments of the 
situation on the basis of several Articles of the League Covenant, and 
the attitude which Italy will assume according to circumstances.” 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, said that Abyssinia 
accepted the plan of the Five “ principally because it is substantially 
wholly favourable to her game, and wholly contrary to Italian interests 
and rights.” There were, in her reply, several “ insidious reserves ”’ ; 
she accepted the collaboration of the League, and reserves to the 
Emperor the right “ to reject freely any adviser who should not enjoy 
his entire confidence.” 

With the exception of the fact that she accepted assistance, 
because she did not feel herself equal with the other nations in the 
League, “* all the remainder of the reply is a lot of empty and insidious 
words, and a clear refusal against Italy, such as to confirm the 
inevitability of the conflict.” 

The Popolo d’Italia, explaining the Italian case in conciliatory 
terms, recalled the Duce’s declaration that Britain had nothing to 
fear from his colonial policy, and said: ‘ Italy is conscious of repre- 
senting a decisive force in Europe, and she intends to place this force 
at the service of a policy of collaboration. We are now face to face 
with a colonial conflict. Once this conflict has been solved Italy will 
ask nothing more.” 

Decrees were issued providing for the re-examination of rejected 


conscripts of the rgo1-14 classes, for the extension of the age limit 
for volunteers from 32 to 55, and for the marriage by proxy of soldiers 
serving in East Africa. 


Japan. : mae Aa i 
September 1oth.—The Foreign Minister received Sir Frederick 


Leith-Ross, when, it was understood, the views exchanged were purely 
exploratory. Mr. Hirota was believed to have pointed out 
that Chinese economy, based as it was on agriculture, had greater 
staying power than was shown by statistics. Political stability was 
the chief need of the country. 

September 17th.—The Emperor received Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
in audience. It was understood that the latter had been told officially 
that if a practicable plan of financial assistance for China could be 
devised in consultation with the Chinese Government, Japan would 
give it serious consideration. It was pointed out, however, that 
financial aid would involve foreign supervision, to which the Chinese 
objected strongly. China had always shown great powers of recuper- 
ation, and the development of self-help would, in the Japanese view, 
be more useful than fresh loans. 

September 18th.—Professor Minobe resigned his life-membership 
of the House of Peers, with a view to facilitating the final solution of 
the so-called ‘* Minobe affair.” 

September 19th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, replying to 
remarks made in the Sixth Committee at Geneva re the mandated 
islands, stated that the charge that the improvements being made 
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there were of a military character was entirely baseless. The existing 
port equipment was so defective that large vessels had to anchor jp 
the offing. 

He claimed that Japan’s position as one of the Allied ang 
Associated Powers was not affected by her withdrawal from the League, 
and maintained that Japan was still entitled to equal trade treatment 
in Mandated Territories. 

The U.S.A., not a member of the League, enjoyed equal treat. 
ment, and the principle of equality in trade privileges enunciated by 
Article 22 of the Covenant did not suppose that discrimination could 
be made against countries not members of the League. Their arrange. 
ments with mandated territories should be based on agreements 
concluded between the mandatory Powers and the territories. 

The Governor of the Mandated Islands, who was in Tokyo, in- 
formed the press that he was asking for 35 million yen for a 5 to 10 year 
plan for developing harbours, communications, aviation, and industries 
of tHe Islands. 

Mr. Daba Birrou, the representative of Abyssinia, who arrived 
on a trade mission, was given an enthusiastic reception by the Black 
Dragon Society, the Patriotic Students’ Federation, and other similar 
bodies. 


League of Nations. 
September 11th—The debate in the Assembly was opened by 


the British Foreign Secretary, who said they would be shirking their 
responsibilities if those of them who held strong views as to the League 


and its future did not frankly and boldly express them. 

‘* I will begin,” he said, “* by reaffirming the support of the League 

by the Government that I represent, and the interest of the British 

ople in collective security.”’ Without making any claim to national 
infallibility or denying that the British Government had made mistakes 
in the past, he said he did believe that British public opinion had 
usually shown a sound instinct upon the big issues, and had usually, 
in moments of crisis, expressed itself with firmness, justice and 
commonsense. 

British opinion had been solidly behind the League when it was 
founded, and the British people supported it for no selfish motive. 
They had seen the old system of alliances unable to prevent a world 
war, and as practical men and women they wished to find a more 
effective instrument for peace. They were determined to throw their 
whole weight into the scales of international order, and they were 
deeply and genuinely moved by a great ideal. This ideal they had 
clung to and they were not prepared to abandon it, in spite of the grim 
experiences of the past and of the worship of force in the present. “ As 
practical people they believe,” he declared, “‘ that collective security 
founded on international agreement is the most effective safeguard 
of peace.” 

Sir Samuel went on to emphasize that this belief in the necessity 
for preserving the League was their sole interest in the controversy ; 
‘* no selfish or imperialist motives enter into our minds at all.” 

He next drew attention to the necessity of considering how the 
ideal could be applied, since it would be a grievous error for the League 
to be “ lost in generalities, and not to consider with care, candour and 
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courage ’’ the practical methods for exerting their collective influence. 
For this it was necessary to clear their minds as to what the League 
was. ‘It is not a super-State,” he said, “‘ nor even a separate entity 
existing of itself, independent of or transcending the States which 
make up its membership. The member States have not abandoned 
the sovereignty that resides in each of them, nor does the Covenant 
require that they should, without their consent in any matter touching 
their sovereignty, accept decisions of other members of the League. 
_,. They do not act at the bidding of the League, but in virtue of 
agreements to which they themselves are parties or in pursuance of 
policies to which they themselves assent.” 

The strength or weakness of the League depended very largely 
upon the support which the Governments received from their peoples. 
If this national support was strong the League would be strong; in 
a word, public opinion mattered to the League as much as it mattered 
to every democratic Government, and the League was nothing apart 
from its members. 

Collective security, he went on, was, in its perfect form, not a 
simple, but a complex conception. ‘ It means much more than what 
we commonly called sanctions. It means not merely Article 16, but 
the whole Covenant. It assumes a scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations.” 

The position now, however, was that in spite of the obligation 
of the Covenant the spirit of war—of war “as an instrument of 
national policy,” even perhaps of war for war’s sake—had raised its 
head in more places than one. The result was that no progress had 
been made in the reduction of armaments. 

Side by side with this disappointment there was a national 
reluctance voluntarily to contemplate the possibility of changes in 
the existing position ; and yet elasticity, where elasticity was required, 
was also a part of security. Lastly, the League had always lacked 
the membership of certain nations, and had since lost others. 

“The obligations of the Covenant remain,” he went on, “ their 
burden upon us has been increased manifold. But one thing is certain. 
If the burden is to be borne, it must be borne collectively. If risks 
for peace are to be run, they must be run by all. . . on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government I can say that they will be second to none 
in their intention to fulfil, within the measure of their capacity, the 
obligation which the Covenant lays upon them. The ideas enshrined 
in the Coverant and, in particular, the aspiration to establish the 
rule of law in international affairs . . . have become a part of our 
national conscience.” 

It was not enough to try to prevent war; something must be 
done to remove its causes. A demand for change, however, must be 
justified by the facts of the case and the free discussion of those facts. 
The justice of a claim was not necessarily in proportion to the national 
passions aroused in support of it, as they might be deliberately aroused 
by “one of the most dangerous features of modern life—Government 
propaganda.” Changes, however, had to be made from time to 
time, but they would have to be made when they were really necessary, 
and to come about by consent and not by dictation. 

Reverting to the question of the sincerity of their ideals, Sir Samuel 
said this sprang from enlightened self-interest, but this was a self- 
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interest “‘in what we believe to be best for all.” For example, some 
countries possessed what appeared to be a preponderance of advantages 
in supplies of raw materials, especially colonial raw materials. This 
was a question which should be investigated, as it gave rise to fears 
lest monopolies be set up at the expense of countries less fortunate, 

The British Government’s view was that the problem was economic 
rather than political and territorial. In any case they would be “ ready 
to take their share in an investigation of those matters.”’ There was, 
however, no question of any colony withholding its raw materials 
from any prospective purchaser. The precedent established by the 
work of the London Economic Conference of 1933 might indicate a 
suitable line of approach to an enquiry, which should be limited to 
raw materials from colonial areas, and the terms of reference should 
pay particular attention to the free distribution of such raw materials 
among industrial countries which needed them, so that all fear of 
exclusion or monopoly might be finally removed. 

In conclusion, he said it was “unjust and dangerously mis- 
leading ” to hold or encourage the illusion that British opinion was 
animated by some lower motive than fidelity to the League, and that 
even this fidelity could not be relied on. To suggest that this policy 
was for some reason peculiar to the present question at issue would 
be a complete misunderstanding ; “ it is to the principles of the League, 
and not to any particular manifestation, that the British nation has 
demonstrated its adherence,” and he continued : ‘‘ The League stands, 
and my country stands with it, for the collective maintenance of the 
Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collective 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression. . .. This is no 
variable and unreliable sentiment, but a principle of international 
conduct to which the nation and their Government hold with firm, 
enduring and universal persistence. 

‘“* There, then, is the British attitude towards the Covenant. [| 
cannot believe that it will be changed so long as the League remains 
an effective body, and the main bridge between the United Kingdom 
and the Continent remains intact.” 

Mr. Tecle Hawariat made an appeal to the common humanity 
of all men and women of good-will. Abyssinia, he said, was accused 
of having neglected natural resources, and asked whether this was a 
crime when overproduction was regarded as a world problem. 

As for slavery, she had not invented it, and the patriarchal customs 
of early days had a gentleness which sometimes compared favourably 
with the treatment meted out in modern States to men who were 
called free. 

The land of Abyssinia was tranquil and calm and the lives and 
property of foreigners were respected. As for the alleged evidence 
of barbarism, it was easy to impress the public with protographs, and 
Abyssinia was obliged to state “in the presence of the Assembly 
that she protested against these unjust assertions, against these 
inaccurate documents, against that whole literature which was intended 
to show the unreasonableness of a sister nation. . . .” 

In conclusion, he requested an immediate setting up of an inter- 
national commission of enquiry in order to examine the substance of 
the complaints brought against them. His Sovereign was prepared 
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‘9 accept any reasonable suggestion in the spirit of high conciliation 
by which he was moved. 

September 12th.—The Committee of Five met and “ gave in- 
structions to its sub-committee for the drafting of the preliminary 
proposals to be submitted in certain circumstances to the two Govern- 
ments on the basis of a peaceful settlement of the dispute.” 

In the League Assembly, the British lead revealed in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech was enthusiastically followed by the representatives 
of Norway, Belgium, Holland and Sweden, who all expressed the 
readiness of their Governments to assume their full share of responsi- 
bilitv in the application of the Covenant. 

The Dutch Foreign Minister said that the conception of collective 
security had been accepted from the outset by countries which, like 
his own, had remained aloof from the great struggles which had torn 
the world during the past century. It was true that those countries 
recognized that in subscribing to the article of the Covenant which 
provided for sanctions against an aggressor they were renouncing in 
principle and in advance any possibility of remaining aloof from the 
conflict in the event of a member of the League of Nations being a 
victim of aggression contrary to the provisions of the Covenant. 
Nevertheless, they had loyally subscribed to the new obligation. 

M. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, said that it was 
impossible not to be struck by the fact that the Council had not been 
in a position at an early stage in the conflict to exert its influence over 
the development of events. He was not convinced that the method of 
adjournment had been a good method. The League should guard 
against the danger of sacrificing, in order to secure peace, legitimate 
rights of weak countries. 

In the course of a broadcast from Geneva, Sir Samuel Hoare 
said: ‘* You will want in particular to know whether we think the 
chances of a settlement between Italy and Abyssinia are better or 
worse than they were a few days ago. I wish we could give you an 
answer that theywere better. We cannot, but I think that we can also say 
that they are not any worse. Whatever may happen in the end, no 
one shall say that the British Government and its representatives 
have not made every possible effort to avoid what we believe to be a 
great calamity.” 

Subject to Parliamentary sanction, the British Government 
offered to subscribe up to £250,000 towards the cost of settlement of 
Assyrians from Iraq in the plain of Ghab, Syria. This offer was made 
known in the report of the League Council Committee on. the problem. 
lt was conditional upon the Iraq Government’s contributing at least 
an equal amount, and on the League of Nations providing the necessary 
balance. 

The Secretary-General stated that the League Budget for 1934 
had ended with a surplus of 3,870,641 Swiss francs. The contributions 
received had risen from about 3,800,000 Swiss francs to 6,640,000. 
There would certainly not be a deficit at the end of the current year. 
[t had previously been shown that the percentage of contributions 
in arrear had risen continuously since 1930, from 13 per cent. to 28 per 
cent. 
September 13th.—M. Laval addressed the Assembly in a speech in 
which ke said he had already explained France’s views before the 
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Council. “I did that, I think, clearly,” hesaid. ‘‘ France is faithfy) 
to the Covenant. She cannot fail in her obligations.” 

Her representatives desired to make the moral authority of the 
League stronger and supply it with the means for action. The doctrine 
of collective security remained the doctrine of France, and the policy 
of France was based entirely on the League. , 

Anything that added prejudice to the Geneva institution did 
prejudice also to their own security, and “ thus, asserting our faithful. 
ness to the Covenant I repeat and confirm the declarations that all the 
representatives of my country have made from this platform.” 

No country had welcomed the words of Sir Samuel Hoare (as to 
the will of the United Kingdom to adhere unreservedly to the system 
of collective security) with more satisfaction than had France; and 
this partnership in responsibilities of all kinds marked a date in the 
history of the League. 

France, he went on, did not fear war, but hated it; and she 
desired peace for all through the collaboration of all. He then referred 
to the agreement he had carried through in Rome in January and said 
France had neglected nothing to prevent any prejudice being done 
to that new policy. At Stresa, too, they had found in the head of the 
Italian Government the same desire and the same will to serve the 
cause of peace. 

‘“*T have spared no effort for conciliation,” M. Laval continued ; 
‘“*I maintain the hope that the Council may, within a short space of 
time, be able to discharge its task of conciliation. . . . I persist in 
refusing to think that it is without hope.” 

““It must be realized that there is no discrimination between 
France and the United Kingdom in the effective search for sucha 
pacific solution.””’ They must not fail, for if they did a new situation, 
more disturbing for all, would call for examination. ‘‘We are all bound 
by a solidarity which will determine our duty. Our obligations are 
inscribed in the Covenant. France will not fail to discharge them.” 

Mr. te Water emphasized that the apparent threat of the new 
partition of Africa by European Powers had effects on the native 
peoples of Africa which were not ephemeral or passing. They could 
not help wondering whether the true aim of some such manifestations 
was not to exploit the thinly overlaid military instincts of the native 
races by training them for war. 

If that were so, he warned the Assembly that “* armed Africa 
will, in its due and patient time, rise and overthrow, and revert to 
that black heathenism which it has been the difficult destiny of South 
Africans to penetrate and enlighten.” He concluded by affirming 
the fidelity of S. Africa to the League. 

The Aga Khan said Indians were disturbed at the preponderance 
of energy devoted to the League to European interests, their smal! 
representation among the Secretariat staff, and the magnitude 0! 
India’s contribution. He supported the view as to the grave possi- 
bilities of racial conflict. 

Mr. Eden informed the Council that the British Government 
would contribute up to £250,000 towards the settlement of the Assyrians, 
provided the Iraqi Government gave an equal sum, and the League 
met the rest of the cost. 

September 14th.—M. Litvinoff welcomed Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
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speech as a good omen for the future of the League. He began by 
regretting that they had not yet achieved a universal recognition of 
what constituted aggression ; if it had been defined and if they had 
had before them a well-founded complaint of the acts of aggression 
committed by Abyssinia, Italy would have received full justice from 
the League. . 

The Soviet Government were in principle opposed to the system 
of colonies, to the policy of spheres of influence, to anything per- 
taining to imperialism ; for them the only question was the defence 
of the Covenant as an instrument of peace, and Soviet Russia would 
be second to none in the loyal discharge of the obligations she had 
assumed. 

M. Litvinoff then pleaded for the establishment of a permanent 
peace conference and for a fresh consideration of his proposal for total 
disarmament. He went on: “the correlation of the Covenant and 
the Pact of Paris would have put an end to the discreditable disputes 
as to whether the League should avert armed conflicts or legalize 
them. To pursue the project for European union might lead to con- 
sideration of the possibility of a European organization within the 
League, linked up by a wide, European regional agreement, which 
would make the part of European countries in League affairs more 
effective, without sacrificing the essential principles of equality between 
League members.” 

Regional pacts gave the necessary backing to collective security, 
and the existing ones were a threat to no one, except to disturbers 
of the peace. Bilateral pacts, on the other hand, could have nothing in 
common with peaceful intentions, especially when they contained no 
clause to suspend the pact in case of aggression against a third State 
by one of the parties. Localization of war, in fact, meant legalization 
of war and freedom of aggression. 

Mr. Ferguson said that if it were not possible to find a peaceful 
solution, Canada would join the other members of the League to 
examine how peace could be maintained by unanimous action. 

Sir James Parr said New Zealand stood by Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement without reserve, and accepted all its consequences, recog- 
nizing that the responsibilities of the Covenant were not individual, 
but collective. 

The delegates of Finland, Afghanistan, Honduras and Ecuador 
all promised support for the Covenant in the degree of which their 
countries were capable. The Turkish delegate confined his speech to 
the question of the demilitarized zones established by the Lausanne 
Treaty. 

Issue of Abyssinian Memorandum regarding the Italian charges. 
(See Abyssinia). 

September 16th.—The Assembly, by 45 votes out of 52 valid 
papers, declared Poland eligible for re-election to the Council. 

Voting took place for the three non-permanent seats on the Council 
and resulted in the election of Rumania (50 votes), Ecuador (45), and 
Poland (42). 

Mr. de Valera, speaking in the Assembly debate, said the final 
test of the League and all it stood for had come. If the pledge of 
security were not universal, if it were not to apply to all impartially, 
if one aggressor were to be given a free hand while another was re- 
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strained, it would be far better that the old system of alliances should 
return. The Irish people had entered by their own choice into the 
obligations of the Covenant, and they would fulfil those obligations 
in the letter and spirit. 

Colonel Beck took exception to M. Litvinoff’s denunciation of 
States which preferred bilateral agreements and made “the most 
express reserves” regarding the views of the Soviet Government, 
adding that these views were, of course, a matter of indifference to 
the Polish Government. 

M. Litvinoff replied that he had not mentioned Poland or Polish 
policy in his speech. A certain Government, however, had once more 
stated their preference for bilateral pacts, and the localization of 
war, and “‘ I explained, and I had reasons to do so, what kind of pact 
that Government had in view, and what might be the consequences 
of such pacts for the cause of peace.” 

The Soviet Government were not indifferent to what other 
countries, especially their neighbours, thought of their foreign policy, 
and it seemed to him that “‘ we should be nearer to international! 
collaboration and the idea underlying the League if we took special 
care to see that our foreign policy was properly understood and 
interpreted by other countries.”” If the Polish delegate had criticized 
the Soviet’s policy he would have made no objection. 

During M. Litvinoff’s speech the Polish delegates withdrew from 
the hall. 

The delegates of Haiti said that all the black and coloured peoples, 
the small nations, were watching and listening, awaiting the verdict, 
and they firmly believed it would be one worthy of the League. 

The Lithuanian delegate made a statement in which he said his 
country would always be on the side of the Powers who were faithful 
to the League, and that was “ not a vain word, but a result of our 
convictions.” It must be recognized that certain statements directed 
against his country which were of a nature to disturb the atmosphere 
of good relations between peoples were entirely unjustified. 

September 17th.—In the Sixth Committee Lord Cranborne, speak- 
ing in favour of the settlement of the Assyrians, pointed out that their 
entry into the war had not been the work of the British Government. 
They had joined the Russian Imperial Forces and did not come into 
touch with Great Britain till 1918, when they were saved from annihi- 
lation by the British and brought into what was now Iraq. The 
responsibility for their plight could not be laid at the door of any 
single Government ; they were the victims of tragic circumstances 
and their future called for collective action. The problem was a political 
one. 

In the Second Committee the French Minister of Commerce 
appealed for measures to enable the flow of commodities and of capital 
to be set in motion again. Individual efforts at recovery should not 
be carried on unaided, but should. be completed by an effective 
collaboration between nations. 

France had a stable currency. She had had to protect herself 
by high tariffs, but this was mainly because the depreciation of so 
many currencies involved dangerous competition for her produce. 
She would agree to adopt a more liberal policy, provided that she 
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was certain of meeting nations inspired with the same intentions and 
ready to undertake to keep their currencies fixed at a certain level. 

September 18th.—The Committee of Five concluded its report 
containing suggestions for the settlement of Italy’s claims, and com- 
municated it to the delegates of both countries. 

The Sixth Committee discussed mandates, and the Norwegian 
delegate suggested that the system, which had so far been applied 
only to a small part of the total colonial area, might be regarded only 
as a beginning. He also drew attention to the questions of the scope 
of the clauses re economic equality under mandates and the effect 
on the validity of treaties concluded with States which left the League. 
He then referred to the tendency of certain mandatory Powers to 
efface the line of demarcation between mandated territories and 
contiguous colonies. 

Mr. te Water said a commission had been set up by his Govern- 
ment to go into the whole question of the proposal for a “ fifth 
Province ”’ in the Union. 

Lord Cranborne, referring to the anxiety apparently felt in some 
quarters as to the future of Tanganyika, repeated the statement of 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore in 1933 that a constitutionally closer union of the 
East African territories was not contemplated. There had been no 
alteration of policy. 

September 19th.—The Political Committee decided in favour of 
the League’s financial participation in the scheme for settling the 
Assyrians in the Chab Valley of Syria. 

September 20th.—Following a meeting between Mr. Eden and 
M. Laval it was announced that there was now “no divergence ”’ 
between French and British policy. 

The Budgetary Committee of the Assembly, by 29 votes to nil, 
but with 7 abstentions, decided to send the proposal for financial 
assistance in the expenses of settling the Assyrians to the Supervisory 
Committee for examination. 

September 21st.—The reply of the Italian Government was received 
by the Committee of Five from Baron Aloisi, who was reported to 
have done everything possible to dispel the impression of an absolute 
refusal of his Government to continue negotiations. He stated the 
Italian claims to be as follows: (1) Abyssinia to be totally disarmed ; 
(2) The organization, armament and training of future armed forces 
to be entrusted solely to Italy ; (3) Italy to receive a belt of territory 
passing west of Addis Ababa and connecting Eritrea with Somaliland ; 
(4) the non-Amharic territories to be separated from the two Amharic 
areas and placed under Italian control; (5) Abyssinia might be 
allowed an outlet to the sea, but only on the understanding that the 
port was in Italian territory. 

These proposals were embodied in a statement to the press and 
did not constitute a direct and formai reply to the League plan. 

The Committee of Five, in a communiqué, stated that it had 
taken note of “the communiqué issued to the press by the Italian 
Government. In order to gain the exact idea of the significance of 
this communiqué the Committee decided to await the official reply 
of the Italian Government and any observations which might 


accompany it.” 
September 23rd.—The Committee of Five received the reply of 
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the Ethiopian Government to its proposals. The Chairman also 
consulted Baron Aloisi with a view to obtaining a clear understanding 
of the observations the latter had made to the Committee op 
September 2tst. 

The Italian demands were found to be such as the Committee 
could not utilize as a basis for its work of conciliation, and it accordingly 
issued a statement reading: ‘* The Committee of Five met to take 
note of the affirmative reply to its proposals received from Ethiopia, 
and also to examine the Italian reply and its accompanying observa- 
tions. The Committee decided to report to the Council on the whole 
situation as it appears from the documents and information.” 

The full text of the Committee’s Report was published, as was 
also the reply of the Ethiopian Government. 

The Committee’s Report began by stating that it had been guided 
first, by the necessity of respecting the independence and territorial 
integrity of all States’ members of the League ; and secondly, by that 
of maintaining good neighbourly relations between them. 

In view of the obligation of every member of the League to respect 
the independence of other members, any plan to assist Abyssinia must 
first obtain the assent of the Government of that country. 

The form which international assistance to Abyssinia should 
take was outlined. It provided for a charter of assistance ; reorgani- 
zation of the public services—including police and gendarmerie to 
ensure the future laws for the prohibition and suppression of slavery, 
and for the regulation of the carrying of arms by persons not belonging 
to the police or army; it also included the organization of police 
centres in the various districts where Europeans resided, to assure the 
security of the agricultural areas, to maintain order in the frontier 
territories of the empire, and to safeguard neighbouring territories 
against slavery, looting or smuggling. 

Under the heading of “‘ Economic Development,” the document 
provided for foreigners to take part in the economic development of 
the country, equality of treatment and reciprocity for foreign trade 
and reorganization of public works and communications, including 
the telegraph and telephone services. 

A budget and the supervision of State expenditure, assessment 
and collection of taxes, fees and dues, establishment and operation of 
fiscal monopolies, and studies in connection with loans which would 
be required for the development of the country were also to be provided 
for. 

The document further provided for the reorganization of other 
public services, such as justice and the organization of mixed courts 
of justice, and education and public health. 

It went on to show how this should be done through the nomina- 
tion of special counsellers. The staff and the delegate of the League 
of Nations, as well as principal advisers, would be appointed by the 
Council of the League with the agreement of the Emperor. 

The other agents, other than the principal advisers, would be 
appointed by the Emperor on the nomination of the delegate of the 
League. There was also provision for the relation between the Council 
of the League and the Abyssinian Government. 

The duration of the plan should be five years, and at the end of 
that time it could be extended by the Council for another five or 
two years. 
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Two protocols were appended. The first stated that the French 
and British Governments had informed the Committee that they were 
ready to facilitate any territorial adjustments between the two dis- 
putants by offering certain sacrifices in the region of the Somaliland 
coast ; while the second stated that they were also ready to recognize 
the special Italian interest in the economic development of Abyssinia. 
Consequently they would look with favour on the conclusion of 
economic agreements between Italy and Abyssinia, on condition that 
the existing rights and interests of French and British nationals were 
respected and safeguarded. 

The Council adopted Mr. Eden’s report regarding petitions received 
‘rom Danzig alleging infringements of the Constitution by the Senate. 
his stated that the High Commissioner had done everything possible 
to settle the dispute on the spot, but he had not received from the 
Government the collaboration he should have had. One of the 
fundamental rights provided in the Constitution, that of freedom of 
expression, particularly through the press, had been severely restricted 
by the Danzig Government. 

Mr. Eden recommended that the Senate should take the necessary 
measures to remedy the situation revealed by the petitions and by 
the jurists’ report (submitted by the Committee of Jurists appointed by 
the Council in May), and that the Council should request the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to submit to it a report on the action taken by the 
Senate in accordance with the Council’s recommendations. 

Herr Greiser, President of the Senate stated, in reply to an appeal 
by the High Commissioner, that he was sorry that certain ever- 
discontented sections of the population were constantly referring to 
the League questions which it should be spared. He wished to declare 
that the Senate had never forgotten the question of the conformity 
of any of its decrees with the Constitution. 

The Second Committee heard an explanation by Dr. Burgin of 
the policy of the British Government towards suggestions of a way 
out of the economic depression. 

The Italian delegation intimated to the Committee that their 
communication following the decisions of the Fascist Grand Council 
of September 21st was not “ official.” Baron Aloisi was understood, 
however, to have informed the Chairman of the Committee that Italy 
did not agree to Abyssinia having an outlet to the sea, even under 
Italian control. 

As regards the whole question of the Italian reply the Committee 
had received no formal or written statement whatever, but only verbal 
observations made by Baron Aloisi, of which notes were taken by 
Sefior de Madariaga. 

Reply of the Ethiopian Government to the Committee’s Report. 
(See Abyssinia). 

September 24th.—The Committee of Five concluded the drafting 
of its Report on the unsuccessful attempt at conciliation. It consisted 
merely of a history of the attempt, mention of its previous report, and 
a short note of the manner in which the scheme of peaceful settlement 
had been submitted to the Abyssinian and Italian Governments. 

An annex attached contained the notes of the Chairman’s con- 
versation with Baron Aloisi on September 21st, during which the 
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latter made “ observations”’ which amounted to a restatement oj 
the Italian demands. 

The Commission of Control decided to reduce the contributions 
of all the States members of the League by 7 per cent. 


Lithuania. 

September 12th.—-The Government received representations from 
the British, French and Italian Governments asking that an assurang 
should be given that the Memel elections would be conducted iy 
accordance with the Statute. 

September 14th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement “ to remove 
the uncertainties created by tendentious propaganda and to state 
precisely the conditions and procedure” at the elections, said they 
would be carried out by the system which was in force at the expiration 
of the authority of the last Diet, by universal suffrage and an equal, 
direct, and secret ballot. The law of September 15th was introducing 
certain small modifications of the system, but these did not alter th 
general procedure. 

September 15th.—Herr Hitler’s speech regarding Memel.  (S¢: 
Germany). 

September 16th.—The Government replied to the representations 
regarding Memel by an assurance that the elections would be con- 
ducted in accordance with the Statute. Representatives of the three 
Powers were invited to be present at the polling. 

Government delegate’s statement at Geneva. (See League of 
Nations). 

September 18th.—German opinion regarding representations to 
the Lithuanian Government. (See Germany). 

September 21st.—Communication to German Government by 
British Ambassador. (See Germany). 

September 22nd.—Enquiries in Memel showed that only some 
20 Memellanders who had hitherto enjoyed Lithuanian citizenship 
had been deprived of it and so disfranchised. (Every citizen over 24, 
who had not been disfranchised had the right to vote in the Meme! 
Elections to be held on September 29th.) 

The number of those who had lost the right to stand as candidates 
was large, as it included all members of organizations proclaimed as 
subversive by the judicial authorities. 

September 24th.—A semi-official statement was issued denying 
categorically reports published in Berlin that 11,000 electors in Meme! 
had been deprived of their right to vote. Since January, 1935, only 
69 persons had lost their Lithuanian nationality. 

The report that 10,000 persons had been brought into Meme! 
in -order to vote was equally false. Through the normal movements 
of the population 5,234 persons had established domicile in the territory 
since the election of 1932, but a considerable number had left for other 
parts of the Republic. 

It was added that no members of the Army would be allowed 
to vote, except certain officers who had qualified as citizens of Memel. 


Malta 


September 15th—An Ordinance was enacted empowering thie 
Governor to prohibit the importation of any newspaper, book, or 
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document containing seditious matter. Another Ordinance em- 
yowered the Governor to suspend publication of any paper whose 
editor, after warning, published any article likely to endanger public 
yrder. 
September 20th.—A Food Control Board was appointed to check 
profiteering by certain tradesmen. 


Mexico. at inside 
September 11th.—The Council of the University of Mexico decided 


to close the university for an indefinite period. A commission was 
.ppointed to convey to President Cardenas a demand for a Govern- 
ment subsidy and complete freedom of instruction. 300 Radical 
students actively resisted all attempts to evict them from the university. 


The Netherlands. 


September 17th.—Parliament met, and in the Speech from the 
Throne the Queen, referring to the economic situation, said that 
methods of stimulating prosperity and achieving financial recovery 
were limited. In particular, it was impossible to consider any devalua- 
tion of the currency or departure from the gold standard as a means 
of recovery. 

Relief would be granted to the shipping industry, and, in view 
of the international situation, proposals would be introduced to make 
special provision for national defence. Measures would be submitted 
to Parliament for changing certain provisions of the Constitution, and 
a Bill to prevent the formation of private forces in a sphere where 
such was the task of the authorities. 

The Budget for 1936 showed expenditure at 711 million guilders 
say {97 million) and revenue at 602 millions. The deficit was in- 
creased to 119 millions owing to an item of ro millions due to tax 
reductions granted on wines and spirits and on harbour dues. 

To cover this, a Retrenchment Bill provided for cuts of 5 per 
cent. on officials’ salaries, and for economies in State insurance and 
other social institutions. Changes were also to be made in the subsidy 
scale for unemployment and an Unemployment Subsidy Fund 
established. New taxes and increases in taxes, such as the Turnover 
Tax, Death Duties and Stamp Duties, were expected to bring in 
20 millions, to provide money for this Fund. 

September 24th.—The Prime Minister, opening the debate on the 
Retrenchment Bill in the Second Chamber, warned the House that 
devaluation could not be prevented if the people continued to flee 
to foreign currency. It was their intention to keep on gold unless 
unforeseen circumstances arose, as devaluation might lead to an 
exit of capital. 


New Zealand. 

September 14th.—Sir James Parr’s statement at the League 
Assembly. (See League of Nations). 

September 19th.—The Prime Minister informed a Church deputa- 
tion that when they signed the Covenant they undertook certain 
obligations and they were not going to shirk them. ‘ We feel,” he 
said, “* that the League is the hope of the future. . . . If the signatories 
to the Covenant stand by it they will be doing more in the interests of 
peace than anything else that could be done.” 
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Philippine Islands. 


September 17th.—Don Manuel Quezon was elected first Presiden; 
of the new Commonwealth of the Philippines for a term of offic. 
beginning on November 15th, when the new Constitution was to enter 
into force. 


Portugal. 

September 20th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement in which 
he reminded the people of the country that the revolutionary activity 
of which evidences had been afforded the previous month, was on ay 
international basis. The brains behind the movement were far from 
Portugal. 


Poland. 

September 12th.—It was denied in the official press that an 
exceptional purchases had been made in Poland by the Italiay 
Government. 

September 15th.—The election was held of 64 Senators, out of th 
total of 96. (The remaining 32 were to be nominated by the President 
Sixty of those elected belonged to the Government party. 

September 16th.—Colonel Beck’s speech at Geneva, and with- 
drawal from the Assembly. (See League of Nations). 

September 19th.—The Kurjer Warszawski published an interview 
with Signor Mussolini, who stated that the conflict with Abyssinia 
was largely a question of the pride of the white race, adding: “ W 
will never tolerate being placed on the same level as the barbarians.” 

He also congratulated the Poles on the attitude taken by their 
Foreign Minister at Geneva, which was “ very correct.” 

September 23rd.—It was announced in Warsaw that conversa- 
tions, in Geneva, between the Foreign Minister and the Foreign 
Minister of Lithuania had Jeft the situation between the two countries 
“without change.” 

Reports were current, however, that the conversations had gon 
beyond the question of a reconciliation with Kovno into the wider 
field of closer co-operation between Poland and all the Baltic States. 

Articles appeared in the press putting forward the claims of 
Poland to Colonial expansion, and arguing that Poland, with a Jewish 
population of 3 millions, had a right to the mandate for Palestine. 

September 24th.—Initialling of currency agreement with Danzig. 
(See Danzig Free City). 


Rumania. 
September 12th.—The Cabinet decided to prolong for another six 
months the martial law and censorship due to expire on September 15th. 


South Africa. 

September 13th.—Mr. te Water’s statement at Geneva. (Se: 
League of Nations). 

September 14th.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Lydenburg, 
said that “ while we are ready to do our duty by the League, no nation 
will fire a shot. I am in any case certain that S. Africa has no intention 
of firing a shot . . . whatever happens we will not shoot. We will 
shoot if attacked, but only if we are attacked.” 
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September 17th.—General Smuts, in a speech at Stellenbosch, said 
South Africa was a small country, and as a member of the ‘League 
stood by the Covenant in letter and spirit. If the League went to 
pieces they would be back to the law of the jungle. He did not believe 
that economic sanctions under Article 16 would lead to war. 

If a war broke out in Europe in which Britain was involved under 
Locarno, South Africa, Canada and Australia would be out of it, 
‘not because we arranged it, but because Britain arranged it under 
this Treaty.” He explained that the question of South Africa being 
compelled to take part in a British war did not arise; if they had to 
take part it would be under the League Covenant, which they had 
signed, independently, as members of the League. 

“Tt is not a constitutional question of the Empire which brings 
this about,”’ he concluded. ‘“‘ It is a solemn treaty.” 


September 18th.—The Minister of Marine resigned. 


September 19th.—The Minister of Agriculture also resigned. Both 
represented the Agrarian Party in the Cortes, and were stated to 
disagree with the policy of giving the Catalan Generalidad control over 
public works services. 

The Cabinet approved decrees introducing administrative changes, 
under the Law of Restriction passed in July, by which three Ministries 
were to be suppressed and other economies effected. Many Directorate- 
Generals were included in the posts to be absorbed in other Departments. 

September 20th.—The leader of the Agrarian Party upheld the 
resignation of the two Ministers of his group and refused further 
collaboration in the Cabinet. The Prime Minister accordingly resigned 
and the President accepted his resignation. 

September 22nd.—The President charged Senior Alba, the Speaker 
of the Cortes, with the task of forming a Government. 


September 24th.—Seiior Alba failed to construct a “ Cabinet of 
truce and wide concentration,’ and Sefior Chapaprieta was entrusted 
with the task. He was an Independent, and Finance Minister in the 
outgoing Government. 


Switzerland. 
September 17th.—Herr Jakob was handed over to the Basle police 


by the German police, and an intimation given to the Swiss authorities 
that an error had been committed, for which the official responsible 


had been punished. 
The Government ordered him to leave Switzerland in three days. 


Syria. 
September 21st.—Crowds at Damascus and Beirut demonstrated 
against the work of the Italian propaganda offices in the Lebanon, 
and speeches were made referring to the hostile attitude of the Italians 
to the Arabs. Petitions were addressed to the High Commissioner 
and to the League of Nations asking for the suppression of the 
propaganda offices. 
Several hundred Lebanese labourers left Beirut for Eritrea. 
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U.S.A. 
September 12th.—Mr. Cordell Hull issued a new appeal to Itaj 


and Ethiopia not to go to war. He said that the Government an 
people of the United States believed that international controversie 
could and should be settled by peaceful means. Under the condition 
prevailing in the world to-day the threat of hostilities anywhere could 
not but be a threat to the interests—political, economic, legal, and 
social—of all nations. 

* With good-will to all nations, the American Government ask; 
of those countries which appear to be contemplating armed hostilitie: 
that they weigh most solicitously the declaration and pledge given 
in the Pact of Paris, which pledge was entered into by all signatories 
for the purpose of safeguarding peace and sparing the world from the 
incalculable losses and suffering that inevitably attend and follow in 
the wake of wars.” 

At a press conference earlier in the day, Mr. Hull had described 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech as a “ very interesting, able, and time 
appeal for peace.” 

The German Government were notified that, as from October 15th 
they would not be accorded those tariff concessions granted to countries 
with which the U.S.A. had reciprocal trade treaties. 

(Germany had been warned on June 3rd, as also Denmark, Italy, 
and Portugal, that retaliatory measures would be taken if they did 
not cease from “ discriminating ’’ against American goods. These 
measures took the form of the termination of Article 7 of the Com- 
mercial Agreement embodying a most-favoured-nation clause). 


September 13th.—Mr. Cordell Hull informed the press that he was 
greatly pleased by the “spirit of peace that is being exhibited at 
Geneva as well as at the capitals of more and more nations of the 
world, and the activities in support of every practicable peace move- 
ment, both at Geneva and in the Foreign Offices of an increasing 
number of Governments.” 

He added that he had read extracts from M. Laval’s speech in 
the Assembly, and found them “in impressive harmony with the 
movements to which I have just referred.” 

September 14th.—The Secretary of State, replying orally to the 
protest of the German Government against statements made by 4 
New York magistrate in connection with the Bremen flag riot ol 
July 27th, said: ‘‘ The Department is constrained to feel that the 
magistrate, in commenting upon the incident, so worded his opinion 
as to give the reasonable and definite impression that he was going out 
of his way adversely to criticize the German Government, which 
criticism was not a relevant or legitimate part of his judicial decision.” 

He went on to say that, though the right of freedom of speech was 
well recognized by their law, “it is to be regretted that an official, 
having no responsibility for maintaining relations between the United 
States and other countries, should . . . thus indulge in expressions 
offensive to another Government with which we have official relations.” 


September 19th.—Marine insurance rates on shipments to the 
East African region were reported to have risen greatly and in some 
cases to be nearly 1,000 per cent. above those of a few months 
previously. 
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September 21st.—The State Department announced the creation 
f an Office of Arms and Munitions Control, to serve the purposes. of 


the Board of Munitions Control set up by the Neutrality Resolution. 
September 23rd.—A strike began of over 400,000 miners in the 
oft coal industry, extending over 26 States. The dispute concerned 
the rate of wages on the tonnage basis. 
The resignation of Mr. Frank Kellogg of his position as a Judge 
of the Permanent Court of Internationa] Justice was announced. 


U.S.S.R. 


September 14th.—M. Litvinoff’s speech at Geneva. (See League 
of Nattons). 


Yugoslavia. 

September 15th.—Clashes occurred in two towns in Croatia between 
sendarmerie and peasants, resulting in loss of life. The official version 
of the incidents was not accepted by local opinion, which condemned 


the police for high-handed interference. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


1935- 


October 1st ... *Governmental Conference on Biological 
Standardisation a = .. Geneva 


October 1st-5th ... International Inter-Parliamentary Com- 
mercial Conference _.... ae ... London 


October 3rd .... “Supervisory Body set up under the 1931 
Convention on the Limitation of Drugs 


Manufacture Geneva 


October 7th ... *Health Committee Geneva 


October 17th ... “Permanent Mandates Commission . Geneva 
November 5th ... *Advisory and Technical Committee on 
Communications and Transit .... ‘ Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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